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I 

DEFmriOlTS. 

There  are,  in  general,  four  kinds  of  drajna:  tragedy,  melo- 
dreima,  comedy,  and  farce.    Of  these  the  first  two  are  confined  to 
fairly  narrow  limits;  for  instance,   'tragedy'  means  a  certain  defi- 
nite tjrpe  of  play.    Comedy  and  farce,  however,  are  much  broader  and 
less  definite  types.    (There  are  numerous  kinds  of  comedy,  and  the 
distinction  "between  them  and  farce  is  very  vague.    I.!any  people  con- 
sider farce  one  of  the  low  forms  of  comedy;  many  hold  it  too  low  to 
he  considered  as  good  drama,  or  if  at  all,  with  contempt  for  its 
lightness  and  inconsequent iality.    Thus  to  a  great  many  the  term 
'farce'  or  'farcical'  is  a  terra  of  reproach,  a  sure  sign  of  flimsy, 
unsubstantial  value.    And  so  all  of  the  best  farces,  those  that  de- 
mand consideration,  are  usually  called  comedies.     It  makes  their 
consideration  by  the  critics  and  their  acceptance  as  drama  much  more 
certain.    Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  in  a  discus- 
sion of  modem  literary  farce  to  define  farce  and  show  how  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  comedy. 

The  Punk  end  Wagnalls  Hew  Standard  Dictionary  defines  farce 
as  "a  short  comedy  whose  humor  is  due  to  exaggeration  of  effects  and 
distortion  of  incidents".    Mr.  Brander  Itetthews  says  almost  the  same 
thing  when  he  states  that  a  "farce  may  be  defined  as  an  ultra-logi- 
cal comedy,  in  which  everything  is  pushed  to  extremes,  and  the  hero 
is  the  plaything  of  special  providences".^    Both  of  these  definitions 
touch  some  of  the  characteristics  of  farce,  but  neither  really  de- 
fines it.    Mr.  R.  F.  Sharp  does  better  when  he  says  "a  farce  is  a 
play  in  which  exaggerated  tjrpes  of  possible  people  are  found  in  pos- 


[    1-B.  Matthews— Studies  of  the  Stage,  p.  213. 
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slble  but  Improbable  circumstances,  where  actions  are  usually  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  motives  which  prompt  them,  the  result  being 
that  both  personages  and  circumstances  become  diverting".^    This  is 
definite  and  clear,  but  it  lacks  two  important  considerations,  the 
object  or  purpose  of  farce  and  the  nature  of  its  dialogue.     In  a  de- 
finition of  a  kind  of  drama  all  its  three  essentials,  plot,  charac- 
ter, and  dialogue,  must  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  object  of  farce  is  to  excite  laugh- 
ter, hilarious  laughter.     The  f arce-wright ' s  first  requisite  is  to 
be  funny  and  the  more  ridiculous  he  makes  his  play  the  more  success- 
ful  it  is.    Murray    makes  the  rather  bare  definition  that  farce  is 
**a  dramatic  work  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  excite  laughter." 
George  Meredith^  asserts  that  the  object  of  true  comedy  is,  likewise^ 
to  excite  laughter,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  farce  and  comedy  is  in  the  kind  of  laughter  that  is 
aroused.     "The  test  of  true  comedy  is  that  it  should  awaken  thought- 
ful laughter",  and  by  "thoughtful  laughter"  Meredith  means  that  the 
true  comic  element  should  arouse  a  genial,  sympathetic  appreciation 
and  a  lasting  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  audience.     In  farce,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  laugh  is  hearty  and  carefree,  quickened  by  our 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  incongruous.    We  laugh  at  poor  Fal- 
staff  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  not  with  him,  but  we  laugh  with 
Miranda  in  the  Tempest.    Parce  provokes  merely  temporary  diversion, 
and  tends  to  strike  no  particular  responsive  chord  in  the  sympathy 
of  the  spectator. 

This  difference  in  the  kind  of  laughter  the  play  arouses  is 


1-  R.  P.  Sharp— "Pinero  and  Parce  "—Theatre ,  Oct.  1,  1892. 

2-  gew  English  Dictionary. 
5-Meredixh — Essay  on  Comedy . 
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what  causes  the  difference  "between  farce  and  comedy  in  plot,  charac- 
terization, and  dialogue.     The  basis  of  the  laughter  of  farce  is  our 
sense  of  the  incongruous,  our  recognition  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  unreal  ot  improhahle  to  the  probable.  Therefore, 
it  is  natural  that  in  farce  the  plot  should  be  an  exaggeration  of 
reality,  that  is,  the  situations  and  incidents  will  be  improbable 
ones,  without  fear  of  extravagance  or  exaggeration.     The  characters 
and  the  dialogue  will  likewise  be  liable  to  distortion  for  the  same 
reason.     Thus  the  device  of  comic  effect  by  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion of  the  real  is  a  common  one  indeed,  it  is  a  necessary  one  for 

farce • 

It  is  obviously  easier  to  arouse  a  laugh  by  doing^  something 
funny  than  by  saying  it;  therefore  in  farce  the  plot  is  of  chief 
Importance.    The  interest  is  in  the  story  of  the  play,  in  what  the 
characters  do.     In  comedy  the  interest  is  primarily  in  the  charac- 
ters, what  they  are  and  what  they  become.     In  comedy  we  have,  as  is 
often  said,  possible  people  doing  probable  things,  in  farce  possible 
people  doing  Improbable  things.     Thus  in  farce  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion is  created  first  and  the  characters  thrust  into  it.    As  one 
author  puts  it,  farce  is  a  kind  of  practical  joke  played  on  the  char- 
acters, for  while  "comedy  presumes  the  world  to  be  what  it  is,  farce 
presumes  it  to  be  something  different  and  moves  us  to  laughter  by 
means  of  the  bewilderment  which  that  difference  produces  in  the  char- 
acters on  the  stage "."^    The  humor  of  farce  arises  chiefly  from  the 
complications  of  the  plot,  from  the  surprising  predicaments  in  which 
the  characters  find  themselves  and  the  additional  complications  that 
arise  from  their  floundering  about  until  a  solution  of  provoking  sim- 
plicity appears.     In  comedy  the  characters  create  the  situations, 

l-^Uature  of  Comedy"— Living  Age,  Feb.  10,  1906.  
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they  dominate  the  plot;  by  the  interaction  of  their  peculiar  natures 
they  make  necessary  and  inevitable  each  succeeding  situation  after 
the  first  one.    But  in  farce  the  plot  dominates,  and  the  characters 
can  only  be  what  the  plot  allows  or  forces  them  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  be  some  attention  paid  to  charac- 
terization.    The  fundamental  basis  of  all  drama  is  character,  and  no 
farce  can  be  good  drama  without  it  any  more  than  could  any  comedy. 
The  plot  may  be  more  important,  it  may  dominate  the  characters,  but 
there  must  be  some  characters  who  are  more  than  mere  sketches  of 
types.    As  it  is  with  tragedy  or  comedy  in  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  characters  must  be  individuals,  that  is,  real  people,  more  than 
mere  types,  so  is  it  with  farce.     The  characters  in  the  play  must 
succeed  in  arousing  our  interest  and  winning  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
viction, and  in  order  to  do  this  they  must  be  people  we  recognize  at 
once.    The  plot  is  liable  to  be  improbable,  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  actions  be  those  of  human  beings.     "Good  farce 
(says  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton)  is  only  half  a  matter  of  quick,  surprising, 
ridiculous  incident.     The  other  half  is  the  stuff  of  human  sympathy 
and  observation."^    The  more  human  the  characters  are  the  more  cer- 
tain will  be  our  interest  in  them,  our  acceptance  of  the  improbabili- 
ties in  the  plot,  and  the  more  absurd  will  seem  their  flounderings 
in  a  ridiculous  predicament.     The  fun  of  seeing  a  magistrate  caught 
drinking  in  a  hotel  after  closing  hours  in  Pinero's  farce.  The  Magis- 
trate, is  immeasurably  increased  because  he  is  a  real  person — he  is 
a  typical  magistrate,  and  yet,  in  addition,  a  likable,  recognizable 
man. 

The  last  essential  in  farce  is  clever,  witty  dialogue,  which 
1-Eaton,  W,  p. — "Return  of  Farce",  American  Magazine,  December,  1910. 
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is  too  obvious,  almost,  to  need  comment.    Next  to  doing  something 
funny  is  saying  it,  and  when  both  are  done  by  a  person  unexpectedly 
thrust  into  an  incongruous  situation,  the  result  cannot  help  being 
laughable.     It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  dialogue  must  not  lag, 
that  it  must  be  bright  and  snappy.    And  lastly,  it  must  be  natural, 
that  is,  it  must  grow  out  of  the  situation  or  the  character,  not  be 
inserted  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  of  its  own  cleverness. 

The  purpose  of  farce,  then,  is  to  arouse  laughter — indeed, 
we  might  say  with  Murray,  this  is  its  sole  object — but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  laughter  is  a  kind  different  from  the  laughter 
of  comedy.     It  is  attained  by  placing  some  easily  recognizable  char- 
acters— ordinary  people  to  whom  we  do  not  have  to  be  introduced--in- 
to  a  series  of  incongruous  or  ridiculous  situations.     Therefore,  we 
would  define  a  farce  as  a  play  whose  object  is  to  excite  laughter  by 
placing  recognizable  people  in  improbable  but  possible  situations, 
the  portrayal  of  character  and  the  humor  of  the  dialogue  being  (of 
course)  necessary  but  of  less  importance  than  the  ludicrous  effect 
of  these  incongruities. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  * literary 
farce'.    This  may  beet  be  seen  after  a  discussion  of  literary  drama 
in  general.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  a  play  be  real  drama 
before  it  can  be  called  literary  drama.    Hence  if  a  play,  regardless 
of  its  other  excellences,  falls  down  in  dramatic  technique,  it  has 
no  right  to  be  called  drama. 

On  the  subject  of  literary  drama  there  is  considerable  con- 
fusion.    To  a  great  many  people  it  means  a  rhetorical  drama,  with 
poetic,  flowery,  or  lofty  speech.     This  was  the  drama  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  Elizabethans,  and  their-  imitators.     There  are  other  people 
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who  take  this  meaning  for  literary  drama  hut  who  go  farther  and  say- 
that  in  modern  art  there  is  no  such  thing.     They  contend  that  litera- 
ture and  drama  are  entirely  separate  and  incompatible,  that  drama  is 
a  fifth  ari  more  nearly  akin  to  sculpture  than  to  poetry,  or  that  it 
uses  all  the  arts  hut  only  rarely  the  art  of  poetry.     They  cite  the 
fact',   that  there  is  in  modern  English  no  successful  poetic  drama. 
Poets  who  have  tried  to  write  poetic  drama  have  failed  from  the  dra- 
matic point  of  view.    Mr.  Charlton  Andrews  argues  that  since  modem 
drama  is  realistic  the  dialogue  must  he  realistic;  hut  the  only  place 
where  the  literary  art  can  have  any  effect  on  drama  is  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  dialogue  hoth  realist- 
ic and  literary  the  result  would  he  a  poetic  realistic  play — which 
is  impossible;  therefore,   "the  only  drama  that  ought  to  he  called 
literary  is  the  poetic,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of  verse.  The 
realistic  play  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  galley.""^    And  so,  since 
there  is  no  modem  successful  poetic  drama,  there  is  no  modem  liter- 
&TY  drama. 

2 

Mr.  H.  D. ■ Traill  in  an  article  in  the  Hew  Review,    says  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  literary  drama,  that  literature  and  drama  cannot 
he  mixed  without  sacrificing  something  of  one  or  the  other,  usually 
a  sacrifice  of  good  drama.    Even  in  Shakespeare,  he  says,  the  'liter- 
ary' spots  retarded  and  obscured  the  action  and  progress  of  the  plot. 

But  these  critics  .make  a  mistake  in  their  conception  of  the 
term  'literary'.    Mr.  Brander  Itlatthews  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones — 
and  they  represent  another  group  of  critics — have  tried  to  explain 
that  literature  is  not  a  matter  of  rhetoric,  but  that  it  is  internal 
and  essential,  not  external.     "It  has  to  do  with  motive  and  charac- 


1-  C.  Andrews— "Literary  Drama"— N.  Y.  Dram.  Mirror,  July  31,  1912. 

2-  H.  B.  Traill-- "Literary  Drama"— Hew  Review^  December,  1891. 
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ter,  with  form  and  philosophy;  it  is  a  criticism  of  life  Itself,  or 
else  it  is  mere  vanity  and  vexation.     If  literature  is  no  more  than 
the  stringing  of  flowers  of  speech,  then  is  Luoile  a  greater  hook 
than  Robins on  Crusoe,  or  then  is  The  Forest  Lovers  a  finer  book  than 
Huckleberry  Finn. "-^    He  goes  on  to  show  that  books,  and  lyric  poetry, 
and  even  essays,  "the  most  literary  of  all  prose- forms",  are  valued 
as  literature  for  their  wisdom  rather  than  their  phrasing.     If  this 
be  true  of  these,  why  should  critics  persist  in  considering  the  lit- 
erary merit  of  drama  an  external  application,  merely  an  added  grace? 
Surely  drama  has  a  right  to  the  same  kind  of  consideration  as  these 
other  forms. 

The  form,  the  outer  mold  into  which  the  drama  is  pressed, 
the  way  in  which  the  author  expresses  himself,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
vention.   The  plays  of  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  and  Mollere  were  su- 
perior to  their  contemporaries  in  content,  not  in  outward  appearance. 
Shakespeare  differed  from  his  contemporaries  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
for  in  appearance  he  resembled  the  writers  of  his  own  time.  They 
wrote  poetic  drama  because  that  was  the  customary  style  of  the  drama 
of  the  day,  that  was  the  way  the  theatre-goers  wanted  and  expected 
the  characters  to  talk,  that  was  the  kind  of  speech  to  which  the 
mechanics  of  the  stage  lent  themselves  best.     It  was  the  day  of  the 
platform  stage,  when  the  audience  was  on  three,  even  all  four,  sides 
of  the  actor;  most  of  the  plays  were  concerned,  as  great  drama  was 
supposed  to  be,  with  noble  characters,  and  these  naturally  spoke  an 

ennobled  language  which  in  that  day  meant  poetry.    The  drama  was 

static,  and  thus  the  actor  recited  long  speeches,  he  orated.  And  it 
is  this  manner  of  expression  that  gives  rise  to  this  mistaken  con- 


1-B.  Matthews — Inquiries  and  Opinions,  Chapter  X,  pp.  214-5. 
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ception  of  'literary  drama'.     Shakespeare  used  the  conventional  form 
of  dramatic  expression  of  his  time,  but  if  he  had  not  had  the  genius 
to  draw  life  wich  such  universal  exactness,  regardless  of,  or  per- 
haps in  spite  of  that  conventional  form  of  expression,  that  we  three 
hundred  years  later  can  recognize  and  appreciate  its  greatness,  his 
work  would  not  he  called  great  literature. 

Just  as  in  Elizabethan  drama,  there  was  in  the  Restoration 
drama  and  in  the  period  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  a  general  conven- 
tional mode  of  dramatic  expression  peculiar  to  its  time,  but  we 
judge  the  literary  quality  of  those  periods,  and  we  compare  them  to 
Elizabethan  drama,  on  the  basis  of  their  content,  not  primarily  of 
their  external  appearance.    And  so  should  modem  drama  be  judged; 
but  by  far  the  majority  of  critics  consider  'literary'  to  be  an  ex- 
ternal finishing  of  the  play,  and  cling  either  to  the  idea  that 
there  has  been  no  good  English  drama  since  the  Elizabethan  period, 
or  at  best  since  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  or  else  that  literature  and 
drama  are  two  separate,  incompatible  arts.    Many  books  have  been 
written  on  ''the  decline  of  the  drama"— since  1625  and  "histories  of 
English  drama"  that  stopped  with  Sheridan. 

There  are  two  reasons,  perhaps,  for  these  views.     One  is 
that  long  period  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  there  was  no  recog- 
nizable original  English  drama,  the  time  when  the  novel  gained  its 
control  of  the  public.     The  other  is  that  during  part  of  this  period 
there  was  a  great  Shakespearean  revival.    This  revival  recalled  vi- 
vidly the  Elizabethan  style,  and  more  particularly  the  poetic  drama, 
at  a  time  when  no  other  form  was  seriously  before  the  eyes  of  those 
Interested  in  the  drama.    But  a  natural  reaction  from  Shakespeare 
came,  and  with  it  one  from  the  poetic  drama,  and  when  the  Interest  in 
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hirn  died  down  the  modem  "age  of  prose"  was  firmly  launched.  Modern 
stage  inventions  made  the  stage  scarcely  adaptable  to  traditional 
Shakespearean  production.     The  picture  stage  had  arrived  with  its 
illusions  of  reality  instead  of  the  older  conventions,  and  at  the 
same  time — perhaps  aiding  this  change — the  tide  of  realism  or  natur- 
alism that  was  sweeping  the  continent  "began  to  he  felt  in  England. 
All  this  led  to  an  acting,  not  an  oratorical  static  drama,  one  where 
there  was  natural  conversation  instead  of  the  spouting  of  speeches, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  characters  living  on  the  stage, 
not  posing.    Out  of  this  grew  the  modem  realistic  prose  drama.  It 
was  a  drama  with  a  new  technique,  and  involved  mechanical  properties 
with  which  the  older  dramatists  had  never  had  to  bother.  The  older 
literary  men  of  the  period  did  not  perceive  this  change  and  clung  to 
the  older  form.     Tennyson,  the  greatest  literary  figure  of  his  time, 
chose  the  poetic  form  when  he  decided  to  enter  the  field,  and  he, 
like  others  before  him,  failed  as  a  dramatist.    Hence  arose  the  idea 
that  drama  could  not  be  literary  and  be  modern.     To  literary  men  of 
the  period  literary  drama  was  the  poetic  drama  of  the  past.     To  men 
of  the  theatre,  it  meant  a  new  style  of  poetry,  and  if  considered  as 

drama  at  all,  it  was  as  an  impractical  kind  not  fit  for  the  stage  

a  closet  drama. 

It  seems  strange  that  for  so  long,  as  Mr.  Matthews  points 
out,    the  literary  merit  of  poetry,  books, ^essays  has  been  judged  by 
the  content  but  that  the  literary  merit  of  drama  has  been  in  its 
form,  its  outer  shell.     This  is  decidedly  an  age  of  prose,  and  poetic 
drama  is  as  unnatural  to  our  ears  as  poetic  essays  like  those  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  would  be.    But  the  fact  that  our  drama  is 
prose  certainly  does  not  mean  that  it  may  not  be  literary.  It  does 

1- supra. 
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not  have  to  "be,  perhaps,  to  "be  financially  Euccessful  'on  the  "boards; 
"but  really  good  drama  cannot  help  being  literary.    We  believe  there 
is  a  modem  literary  drama,  one  not  literary  because  of  its  external 
form,  but  because  there  is  modem  drama  such  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Jones  de- 
scribes when  he  says,  "If  you  have  faithfully  and  searchingly  studied 
your  fellow-citizens;  if  you  have  selected  from  amongst  them  those 
characters  that  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  that  also  possess 
an  enduring  human  interest;  if  in  studying  those  interesting  person- 
alities, you  have  severely  selected  from  the  mass  of  their  sayings 
and  doings  and  impulses,  those  words  and  deeds  and  tendencies  which 
mark  them  at  once  as  individuals  and  types;  if  you  have  then  recast 
and  re- imagined  all  the  materials;  if  you  have  cunningly  shaped  them 
into  a  story  of  progressive  and  cumulative  action;  if  you  have  done 
all  this,  though  you  may  not  have  used  a  single  word  but  what  is 
spoken  in  ordinary  American  intercourse  to-day,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  you  have  written  something  that  will  not  only  be  interesting  on 
the  boards  of  the  theatre,  but  can  be  read  with  pleasure  in  your  li- 
brary, can  be  discussed,  argued  about,  tested  and  digested  as  litera- 
ture . 

There  is  one  interpretation  of  this  statement  that  must  be 
guarded  against,  although  it  might  be  avoided  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  a  conservative  definition  of  'language'.     There  is  a  common  re- 
quirement of  all  writing  that  would  be  called  literature,  and  that  is 
that  it  survive  the  test  of  'good  taste'.    Hot  all  of  "what  is  spoken 
in  ordinary  intercourse  to-day"  can  be  said  to  be  literary,  and  hence 
in  drama  a  selection  must  be  made  in  favor  of  that  which  is  not  based 
on  slang,  temporary  catch  phrases,  "short-cuts",  etc.    Farce  is  par- 
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ticularly  liable  to  be  full  of  Buch  material. 

We  would  call  literary  drama,  then,  that  drama  which  presents 
to  us  characters  who  represent  faithfully  and  truthfully  the  life 
(its  ideals  and  tendencies  and  language)  of  the  period  the  dramatist 

is  picturing  or,  stated  very  baldly,  it  is  simply  very  good  drama. 

Literary  farce,  then,  would  be  simply  the  best  kind  of  farce,  that 
is,  it  would,  underneath  its  exaggeration  and  improbability  and  in 
addition  to  good  farce  technique,  have  as  a  basis  a  true  picture  of 
life. 
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II 

FARCE  OF  HEE  PERIOD  PRECEDING  MODERII  DRAM 

At  the  hands  of  Arthur  ?/ing  Plnero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
(from  1880,  or  a  few  years  later)  new  life  and  spirit  were  given  to  , 
English  drama.    Before  them  the  century  was  a  very  barren  period.  In 
the  first  half  there  was  almost  nothing  save  the  revival  and  imita- 
tion of  Shakespeare.     From  1850  to  1880  was  a  period  of  constant 
growth  of  the  theater-going  public  and  of  interest  in  the  stage,  but 
little  of  what  this  public  saw  was  of  a  lasting  or  valuable  nature, 
for  little  of  it  was  English  drama.     After  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  opera  held  the  interest  in  the  better  theaters  and  a  little  later 
it  divided  its  time  with  pantomime.     The  cheaper  theaters  fell  in  to 

ignorant,  unscrupulous,  mercenary  hands  Pllon  says  that  one  of  the 

most  popular  theaters  at  this  time  was  managed  by  an  ex-policeman, 
another  by  a  former  theater  attendant."^    These  offered  vaudeville 
and  that  novelty,  hlppodrama. 

As  the  theater-going  public  grew,  however,  the  demand  for 
plays  increased  also.    Farces  and  melodramas  soon  became  the  most 
popular,  forcing  out  pantomime,  burlesque,  and  operetta.     It  was 
these  two  which  filled  most  of  the  theaters  until  late  in  the  cen- 
tury.   However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  also  the  period 
of  the  development  of  the  music  hall,  which  from  about  1870  to  1885, 
in  particular,  had  a  most  flourishing  existence.     But  in  this  period 
of  increasing  activity  of  the  theaters  there  was  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  productions  of  English  playwrights.     In  fact,  there 
was  scarcely  any  English  production  at  all;  everything  was  brought 
over  from  the  Parisian  stage,  and  what  little  original  English  work 
there  was  was  built  on  these  French  models.     There  were  several 

1-Filon — gnglish  Stage,  p.  77.  - 
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reasons  for  this  importation  of  French  drama,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant lay  in  the  laxity  of  the  copyright  law.     The  law  of  1852  af- 
forded a  foreign  author  protection  from  translation  for  five  years, 
tut  "by  inserting  a  new  scene  or  new  character  the  play  might  "be 
'adapted'  and  be  made  technically  a  new  play.     Of  course,  then,  it 
was  much  cheaper  for  the  manager  of  a  theater  to  get  a  ready-made 
play  adapted  or  translated  than  to  huy  an  original,  and  therefore  the 
French  stage  was  taken  over  almost  hodily  into  English.    M.  Filon  in 
his  English  Stage  says,  "We  were  translated  and  adapted  in  every 
form.     Our  melodramas  were  transplanted  bodily;  our  comedies  coars- 
ened and  exag£i~erated  into  farces;  sometimes,  even,  that  nothing  might 
be  lost,  our  operas  were  ground  down  into  plays ".'^    There  developed 
a  craze  for  French  drama,  going  so  far  as  the  importation  of  French 

actors  even  to  play  Shakespeare.'    Almost  every  English  plajTwright 

from  1860  to  1890  got  his  start,  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation,  by 
adapting  French  plays.     In  1375  a  new  law  altered  conditions  by  put- 
ting adaptation  into  the  same  category  as  translation.     Twelve  years 
later,  when  a  real  English  drama  was  again  an  actuality,  complete  pro- 
tection  was  given  foreigners  on  the  same  footing  as  native  writers, 
but  the  law  of  '75  is  of  mere  importance  because,  coming  when  it  did, 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  formation  of  a  modern  English 
drama.     By  restricting  adaptation  it  tended  to  check  the  use  of  for- 
eign  material  and  created  a  demand  for  original  (s^^l  so  that  those 
who  had  been  satisfied  with  translating  began  to  create  and,  better 
yet,  to  sell  their  own  work. 

Besides  the  great  check  on  the  development  of  an  English  dra- 
ma which  was  removed  by  this  law,  M.  Filon  points  out  in  his  book 
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that  there  were  at  least  three  others.  One  of  these  was  that  threat- 
ening, never  constant  monster,  the  Censorship,  one  day  asleep,  the 

in  whose  hands  lay  the  fate  of  every  play 
next  day  wide  awake, ^and  which  seldom  acted  with  intelligence  or  jus- 
tice.   Another  checlc  was  the  lack  of  anjTthing  approaching  informed, 
reasonalDle  dramatic  criticism.     The  last  one  lay  with  the  actors  of 
the  period.     They  all  seemed  to  he  specialists  in  a  single  kind  of 
character:  Mathews,  for  instance,  acted  youthful  parts  all  his  life, 
Farren  from  the  age  of  eighteen  was  always  an  old  man  on  the  stage. ^ 
And,  of  course,  each  was  about  the  same  kind  of  character  in  every 
production.     This  condition  of  affairs  had  a  had  influence;  it  tended 
to  limit  the  author  in  his  choice  and  in  his  conception  of  characters 
Individuality    and  originality  were  neglected.    Each  character  became 
a  type  of  a  certain  class,  the  men  were  differentiated  only  as  low 
comedian,  light  comedian,  villain,  or  heavy,  the  women  as  ingenue, 
flirt,  chaperon,  or  wicked  woman.    Each  character  was  a  conventional 
type  instead  of  an  individual,  a  conventional  type  which  drew  stead- 
ily away  from  any  semblance  to  real  people.    No  one  on  the  stage  pre- 
tended to  talk  or  act  naturally,  but  only  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  his  or  her  type  of  character.     It  is  small  wonder  then 
that  there  was  no  English  drama  of  value  between  the  middle  of  the 
century  and  the  rise  of  modern  drama.     It  is  more  remarkable  that  the 

theater  could  be  as  active  and  popular  as  it  was  after  twenty-five 
years  of  such  production. 

Melodrama  was  the  most  popular  form  throughout  this  period, 
but  farce  ran  a  close  second.     Of  these  little  can  be  said  favorably 
when  they  are  held  up  to  modern  standards.    Few  of  the  great  numbers 
that  were  played  have  ever  been  printed,  so  it  is  difficult  to  cite 
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one  that  is  really  typical  of  its  time.    H.  J.  Byron,  Tom  RolDertson, 
and  Tom  Taylor  are  among  the  host  playwrights  of  this  period,  and  in 
their  work  we  undoubtedly  find  some  of  the  best  farces.     Of  these 
Robertson's  A  Breach  of  Promise  will  serve  as  an  example. 

Phillip  is  a  young  clerk  who  had  been  engaged  to  a  milliner, 
Honor  Molloy,  but  when  he  received  a  legacy  of  ^400  he  felt  she  was 
no  longer  his  equal,  so  he  accordingly  became  engaged  to  Clementina 
Ponticopp,  the  daughter  of  a  cheese  merchant.    But  Honor  has  a  num- 
ber of  presents  and  letters,  so  Phillip,  fearing  a  suit  for  breach 
of  promise,  goes  with  his  best  man,  Achates  Croople,  on  the  night  of 
the  wedding  to  her  apartment  to  get  this  evidence.     He  chooses  a 
time  when  Honor  is  gone  but  she  surprises- them  by  an  early  return. 
Phillip  pretends  to  have  found  Achates  in  the  room  and  charges  Honor 
with  infidelity.    But  she  sees  through  the  trick,  gets  rid  of  Acha- 
tes, wrings  the  true  story  from  Phillip  even  to  the  girl's  name  and 
address,  and  then  locks  the  door  and  throws  the  key  out  the  window, 
swearing  that  she  will  not  let  him  get  away  from  her.     Phillip  makes 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  before  he  escapes,  but  finally  by 
pleading  a  chill  he  is  wrapped  up  in  blankets  on  the  sofa  and  Honor 
goes  to  the  corner  tavern  to  get  some  hot  water.    While  she  is  gone 
Achates  unlocks  the  door  with  the  key  that  had  been  thrown  out  the 
window  and  is  rewarded  by  being  thrust  into  the  blankets  on  the  sofa 
in  Phillip's  place.     Phillip  slips  out  as  Honor  comes  in.     In  the 
meantime  the  wedding  party  has  been  searching  for  the  missing  bride- 
groom.   At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  Achates  presents  himself 
at  the  Ponticopp's  to  apologise  for  Phillip's  non-appearance,  claim- 
ing that  a  sudden  attack  of  neuralgia  had  caused  the  delay.  Phillip 
appears  with  a  ball  of  cotton  in  his  cheek  and  there  is  an  amusing 
scene  in  which  the  neuralgia  comes  and  goes  "according  to  natur"  as 
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the  "ball  of  cotton  Is  changed  from  one  cheek  to  the  other.  Finally 
it  departs  altogether  when  Phillip  accidently  swallows  the  ball,  and 
preparations  for  the  ceremony  are  resumed  forthwith.     Just  then  Phil- 
lip's sister,  Mrs.  0 'Killigallee  (really  Honor  Molloy) arrives  and 
breaks  up  the  party  by  her  assumed  madness.    Phillip  is  finally  driv- 
en to  postpone  the  wedding  in  order  to  remove  her.    No  sooner  are 
they  gone  than  Achates  and  Clementina,  who  have  fallen  in  love  at 
sight,  beg  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  with  Achates  in  the  place 
of  Phillip.     The  latter  returns  in  time  to  stop  this  but  is  himself 
halted  by  the  return  of  Honor  with  a  policeman.    Frightened  at  find- 
ing that  Phillip  has  a  mad  sister,  Mr.  Ponticopp  breaks  off  the 
match  and  gives  his  daughter  to  Achates.    Honor  then  discloses  her 
identity  and  in  a  burlesque  on  the  usual  court  proceedings  she  lays 
her  case  of  prior  claim  on  Phillip  before  the  audience  as  a  jury. 

It  is  a  very  funny  play,  there  is  not  a  moment  that  is  not 
diverting.     The  plot  is  well  constructed — indeed,  it  is  a  poor  exam- 
ple of  the  plays  of  the  period  because  it  is  so  much  more  compact 
and  direct  than  the  usual  plot.     It  is  a  good  example,  however,  be- 
cause it  shows  how  all-important  the  plot  is.     The  fun  lies  almost 
entirely  in  the  action,  the  'business'  of  the  actors,  even,  is  more 
important  than  the  dialogue.     Characterization  is  by  name  only;  for 
instance,  all  we  know  of  Achates  Croople,  Honor  Molloy,  or  Clemen- 
tina Ponticopp  is  expressed  by  these  names.     They  do  and  say  nothing 
of  their  own  for, they  are  only  puppets. 

An  example  of  some  of  the  best  adaptation  may  be  seen  in 
Sydney  Grundy's  Snowball .     Grundy  is  a  transitional  figure;  most  of 
his  work  was  done  after  1880,  but  it  bears  the  stamp,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  previous  period.     The  Snowball  appeared  In  1879,  one  of  his 
earliest  attempts.     It  was  so  successful  that  his  own  original  work 
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was  postponed  for  several  years  while  he  applied  himself  to  trans- 
lation and  adaptation.     The  original  of  this  play  is  the  French 
farce,  Oscar,  on  le  marl  qui  trompe  sa  femme.     It  Is  rather  clever 
and  witty,  "but  superficial  and  at  times  almost  insane.     The  hushand 
hat  gone  to  see  an  evidently  risgiie  play  under  the  plea  of  a  dinner 
engagement.    His  wife,  with  a  younger  sister  and  her  fiance',  have 
also  gone,  although  supposed  to  "be  attending  a  concert.    Hushand  and 
wife  see  each  other,  hut  each  supposes  himself  unseen,  and  the  'snow- 
hall'  gathers  weight  and  momentum  rapidly  as  the  husband  tries,  upon 
his  return  home,  to  entrap  his  wife  Into  an  admission  of  having  gone. 
She  is  too  clever  and  finally  wrings  the  confession  from  him.  Com- 
plications are  added  by  the  maid  who  profits  enormously  by  seeming 
to  Imow  more  than  she  does,  and  by  the  threats  of  exposure  made  by 
the  young  fiance  and  a  pestering  uncle. 

Here  again  is  a  farce  with  a  plot  fall  of  laughable  situa- 
tions of  a  very  improbable  nature,  but  without  characterization  or 
natural  dialogue.  The  characters  are  recognizable  tjrpes,  but  types 
of  conventional  stage  people,  not  types  of  human  beings.  They  are 
the  usual  puppets  manipulated  by  the  author,  without  an  attempt  to 
make  them  human. 

These  two  farces  show  very  well  the  limitations  of  the  farce 
drama  of  the  period,  and  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  modern  farce 
developed  from.    We  usually  have  an  Intricate,  rapidly  shifting  plot, 
not  too  plausible,  nor  in  Itself  really  impossible;  a  plot  that  is 
plainly  the  most  Important  part  of  the  play,  the  part  in  which  lies 
the  most  Interest,  and  the  place  for  originality  if  the  play  is  to 
have  any  originality.     Characterization  is  missing.     The  characters 
are  mere  mechanical  figures  set  in  operation  by  the  author  through 
an  all  powerful  plot.     These  figures  are  conventional  and  are  recog- 
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nlzed  as 

such  by  the  audience.     They  malce  no  claim  to  originality  or 

n  n   '4      fln  o  T  T 4"TiA^          710+.    pvati    r^^^^^5T*      /^"^/^f^Ti^    c<T]np"r*"F'i      nT  T  tt— — n  ^*^t"— 
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speech,  funny  "because  of  its  puns»  witty  with  a  wit  that  was  stored 

in  the  author's  notebook  long  "before  the  characters  existed,  and 

therefore 

dead.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  conversation;  it  is  either 

one  flowery  speech  following  another  or  a  series  of  ejaculations  ex- 

panded "by  impossible  'asides'  and  interpreted  by  the  'business'  of 

the  actor 

• 

The  following  passages  from  H.  J.  Byron's  Hot  Such  a  Pool  as 

He  looks. 

another  typical  farce  of  the  period,  are  good  samples  of 

the  kind 

of  dialogue  found  in  most  of  these  plays.  Grantley  and  Feli- 

cia  have 

eloped  and  have  come  to  ask  Grantley 's  former  rival,  Simon, 

to  hide  them  for  a  while. 

Grantley. 

How  are  you,  old  fellow.'  (shakes  Simon's  hand  warmly.) 

Simon. 

Pretty  well,  young  fellow: 

Grantley. 

Congratulate  me — she's  mine. 

Simon. 

A  gold  mine,  dear  boy. 

Grantley. 

My  Uncle  Edward  has  cut  up  very  well. 

Simon. 

Was  he  a  butcher? 

Grantley. 

Ho;  a  general  dealer. 

Simon. 

General  in  the  army? 

Grantley. 

In  the  provision  trade,  but  of  late  years,  he  confined 

himself  almost  wholly  to  sugar. 

Simon. 

You  don't  say  sol     Did  it  agree  with  him? 

Grantley. 

Yes;  he  left  me  a  good  lump. 

Simon. 

Of  sugar? 
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Grant ley.  Of  money.  We  want  you  to  help  us,  old  fellow — the  governor 
has  men  out  dogging  us. 

Simon.        With  bloodhounds? 

Grantley.  No.'  and  he's  set  a  watch  on  all  the  railway  stations. 

Simon.        Set  a  watch  on  them  all — then  they  will  keep  better  time 
on  the  roads. 

And  later  Simon's  mother  returns  and  makes  this  explanation  of  her- 
self for  the  benefit  of  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Merton.  I  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  hard,  stern  man,  of 
?ierce  passion,  but  my  temper  was  nearly  as  ungovernable 
as  his  own,  and  one  day  after  a  dispute  between  us,  I  left 
him,  taking  with  me  our  infant  son,  the  same  whom  I  en- 
trusted to  you;  I  Went  abroad  to  my  brother  Algernon,  and 
remained  there,  without  any  one  suspecting  that  I  had  ever 
been  married.    After  long  years  I  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing, when  my  brother  died  and  left  me  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty, making  me  more  wealthy  than  ever  I  had  dreamed  I 
might  expect.    How,  where  is  he?    I  must  see  him,  and 
quiet  my  restless  heart. 

There  is  one  play  of  the  '70s,  although  not  a  farce,  v/hich  is 
worthy  of  notice,  because  it  can  not  be  classed  with  the  rest.  This 
is  H.  J.  Byron's  farcical  comedy.  Our  Boys.     It  appeared  in  1875  and 
ran  for  1500  consecutive  nights,  owing  its  success  largely  to  its 
pleasing  (to  the  popular  audience)  contrast  between  the  very  middle- 
class  buttermaker,  Mr.  Middlewick,  and  the  conventional  nobleman. 
Sir  Geoffry.    At  the  same  time  it  is  a  play  which  surpasses  anything 
of  the  farcical  nature  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century.     It  is 
the  story  of  the  return  of  'our  boys'  from  their  studies  on  the  con- 
tinent to  their  country  homes.     One  Is  a  big,  hearty,  well-educated 
son  of  the  wealthy  retired  butterman.     The  other  is  the  shallow, 
easy-going,  lazy  son  of  a  pompous,  condescending  descendant  of  noble 
family.     Two  young  ladies,  one  an  heiress  and  the  other  her  poor 
cousin,  but  a  much  more  likable  girl,  are  staying  with  Sir  Geoffry. 
He  expects  his  son  to  marry  the  heiress,  and  Mr.  Middlewick  decides 
on  the  poorer  cousin  for  his  boy.     Of  course,  the  boys  reverse  these 
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arrangements  and  are  promptly  disowned.     They  go  to  London  and 
starve  for  six  months  hut  are  finally  discovered  and  restored  to  the 
affections  of  their  fathers. 

The  play  is  really  a  comedy,  although  with  a  strong  farcical 
treatment.     The  plot  is  simple  and  direct,  and,  given,  the  characters^ 
works  out  logically  of  its  own  accord.    Where  it  differs  from  any- 
thing of  Its  own  time,  and  wherein  its  own  excellence  lies,  is  in 
the  characterization.    Bjrron  took  conventional  types  hut  he  gave  each 
an  individuality  of  its  own.     Sir  Geoffry  is  a  conventional  stage 
nobleman  hut  he  is  also  a  real  person,  a  very  likable  man,  inside 
his  conventional  exterior.    Mr.  Middlewick's  easy-going  manners  and 
unpolished  v/ays  of  expressing  himself  form  a  delightful  contrast  to 
Sir  Geoffry 's  pompous  consciousness  of  his  station  in  life.    At  the 
same  time  the  deep,  genuine  affection  each  holds  for  his  son,  their 
common  interest  in  'our  boys',  and  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  hide 
this  affection  are  brought  out  in  a  very  pleasing  way.     The  humor  of 
the  play  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  characters  themselves,  much  more 
than  in  the  plot.     The  play  is  based  upon  true  sentiment,  unexaggera- 
ted  and  unwarped  to  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.     It  is  therefore  no 
farce.     It  is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  strongly  farcical  and  yet 
far  different  from  the  conventional  farce  of  its  decade;  it  is  a 
sign  of  liberation  from  the  conventions  of  the  stage,  and  indicates, 
at  least,  the  direction  in  which  the  improvement  of  farce  v/ould  come 
in  the  next  decade  when  Sir  Arthur  V/ing  Plnero  wrote  the  first  modern 
literary  farces. 
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A.  FARCE  OF  INTRIGUE  AND  OF  CHARACTER 

There  are  tv/o  kinds  of  farces,  the  farce  of  intrigue,  and  of 
character.     In  the  first  the  interest  is  centered  entirely  in  the 
plot.     There  is  little  attempt  to  picture  life,  indeed,  the  hurior 
lies  in  the  exaggeration  of  prohable  situations  into  improbable  ones, 
ludicrous  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  real,  or  probable.  Thus  the 
interest  lies  in  a  series  of  ludicrous  situations  built  up  by  the 
author  for  their  own  humorous  effect.     The  characters  are  taken  for 
granted.     There  is  no  attempt  at  characterization  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary by  the  laws  of  dramatic  construction,  that  is,  beyond  pic- 
turing a  general  type  or  class,  beyond  choosing  a  fitting  convention- 
al puppet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  exigencies  of  the  plot.    The  char- 
acter is  a  puppet — a  human  being,  of  course,  or  the  play  wouldn't  be 
a  farce — but  one  who  merely  speaks  the  words  put  in  his  mouth  by  the 
author  and  who  does  only  the  things  that  are  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  plot.     The  plot  only,  then,  is  the  center  of  the  author's  at- 
tention.    If  he  puts  his  puppet- characters  into  a  connected  series 
of  diverting  circumstances,  where  after  floundering  aimlessly  about 
for  a  while  they  find  some  very  obvious  way  out — perhaps  getting  out 
only  to  fall  into  another  predicament — ,  if  the  author  is  successful 
in  this,  he  has  written  a  farce  of  intrigue. 

A  sub- class,  or  a  finer  distinction,  in  the  farce  of  intrigue 
is  what  H.  H.  Fyfe  calls  a  farce  of  misunderstanding. He  considers 
this  an  independent  type,  but  even  in  his  own  discussion  of  it  he 
shows  that  its  only  difference  from  the  farce  of  intrigue  is  that  in 
the  latter  there  is  usually  something  to  be  concealed  from  some  char- 


1— H.  H.  Fyfe— Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  pp.  36-37. 


aoter  for  a  time,  while  in  the  farce  of  misunderstanding,  the  action 
arises  from  a  supposed  concealment,  a  misunderstanding,  which  might 
easily  "be  explained  if  some  one  would  but  stop  and  do  it.     The  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  in  fact,  the  whole  nature  of  the  play  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  either  case,  except  for  the  difference  that  the 
source  of  the  complication  may  he  founded  on  fact  or  on  a  mistaken 
supposition. 

W.  S.  Gilhert's  farces  are  excellent  examples  of  the  farce  of 
intrigue.     They  mark  the  climax  in  the  farce  of  the  '70's  in  that  he 
gained  his  ludicrous  effects  by  intentionally  exaggerating  the  faults 
we  have  just  been  noting.     The  plots  are  very  Intricate,  full  of  im- 
possible coincidences  and  of  situations  that  are  innately  funny  in 
themselves  regardless  of  character.     There  is  no  attempt  at  charac- 
terization, the  characters  being  nothing  more  than  the  conventional 
types,  merely  lifeless,  unthinking  puppets  who  speak  a  language  pur- 
posely exaggerated  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  all  the  more 
ridiculous  because  all  this  flov/ery  eloquence  is  spoken  seriously  by 
these  impossible  people.    Engaged  is  a  very  good  example  of  this 
kind  of  farce. 

Engage d    was  first  played  in  1877  and  was  very  successful. 
It  differs  from  most  in  that  it  Is  called  an  original  play.  Cheviot 
Hill  is  a  very  amorous  young  gentleman.    His  father  pays  his  friend 
Belvawney  ^1000  a  year  to  keep  Cheviot  from  getting  married;  should 
he  do  this  or  die  the  money  goes  to  an  uncle,  Syraperson.     There  is, 
therefore.  Intense  rivalry  between  Symperson  and  Belvawney,  one  ad- 
vising and  urging  marriage,  the  other  using  his  Influence  in  the 
other  direction.    However,  when  the  play  opens  Cheviot  is  engaged  to 
Symperson' B  daughter,  Minnie.     Belvawney  himself  is  in  love,  and  as- 
sists the  lady,  Belinda  Treherne,  to  escape  the  old  major  to  whom 
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her  family  intends  to  marry  her.    The  train  they  are  on  is  wrecked 
somewhere  near  the  "border  between  Scotland  and  England  and  they  go  to 
a  neighboring  cottage  to  recover  from  the  shock.    In  this  cottage  is 
a  happy  pair  of  Scotch  lovers  who  "became  engaged  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  play.     Cheviot  has  also  "been  on  this  train  and  he  comes  to 
the  cottage,  too.    He  instantly  falls  in  love  with  Maggie,  the  Scotch 
lass,  and  proposes.    When  she  learns  that  he  is  rich  she  decides  she 
loves  him,  and  her  first  lover  is  bought  off  with  a  little  money. 
Immediately  afterward  Cheviot  meets  Belinda  and  proposes  once  more. 
Belvawney  interrupts  and  objects,  but  while  they  are  talking  Belin- 
da's major,  who  was  on  the  next  train,  appears  and  Belvawney  discreet- 
ly retires.     Cheviot  remains  to  protect  the  lady  and  the  argument 
with  the  major  is  settled  when  Cheviot  and  Belinda  announce  that  they 
are  man  and  wife,  although  Belinda  does  not  yet  loiow  his  name.  A  few 
weeks  elapse  during  which  preparations  go  f02:T/7ard  for  the  marriage  of 
Minnie  Syraperson  and  Cheviot.    Belvawney  is  doing  his  best  to  check 
proceedings  but  is  unsuccessful.    Ee  does  cause  some  worry,  though, 
when  he  makes  it  clear  that  Cheviot  is  already  married.  According 
to  Scotch  law  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  two  people  to  announce 
before  witnesses  that  they  are  man  and  wife.     Cheviot  and  Belinda  did 
this  at  the  cottage,  which  Belvawney  asserts  was  on  the  Scotch  side 

of  the  border.     The  day  for  the  wedding  arrives  and  so  do  Maggie 

and  Belinda.    Maggie  asserts  her  claim  but  immediately  after  Belinda 
announces  that  he  is  her  husband.    Marriage  proceedings  are  held  up 
while  waiting  to  find  out  whether  the  cottage  is  in  England  or  Scot- 
land.    In  the  meantime  Cheviot  enjoys  himself  by  being  engaged  to  all 
three  girls,  while  Symperson  and  Belvawney  are  alternately  hopeful 
and  despondent  regarding  their  flOOO.    Belvawney  has  a  happy  idea 
and  spreads  the  news  that  Cheviot  is  bankrupt.    Of  course  all  the 


girls  desert  him  at  once,  and  then  it  is  Symperson's  turn  to  be  jubi- 
lant when  Cheviot  contemplates  suicide.    After  some  delay  it  is  found 

that  the  cottage  is  in  England  but  the  garden,  and  it  was  in  the 

garden  th6y  met  the  major  is  in  Scotland.     Cheviot  is  therefore  al- 
ready married  to  Belinda.     Belvawney  immediately  becomes  engaged  to 
Minnie,  and  Maggie  announces  that  she  has  brought  suit  for  ilOOO  for 
breach  of  promise. 

Thus  we  have  a  very  intricate  plot  (some  of  the  minor  shift- 
ings  are  not  given  in  this  summary),  and  yet  a  very  loose  plot.  Many 
of  the  situations  could  be  removed  without  changing  the  outcome  a 
bit,  and  the  end  itself  is  an  arbitrary  one  brought  about  when  time 
was  up.     It  nowhere  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  noth- 
ing is  probable.     It  is  a  good  farce  plot,  then,  stuffed  with  possi- 
ble but  improbable  situations.     It  is  in  characterization  and  dia- 
logue, however,  that  the  play  falls  down.    There  is  almost  no  char- 
acter-drawing. "The  people  are  the  conventional  types,  human  in  one 
or  two  broad  characteristics  but  otherwise  mere  stage  puppets.  Che- 
viot Hill  is  rich,  amorous,  and  stingy,  and  has  a  set  fonnula  for 
proposals,  but  beyond  that  his  character  is  described  by  its  defi- 
ciencies.   He  showed  at  no  time  real  feeling  or  an  intelligence  of 
his  own.    Nor  do  any  of  the  characters,  for  that  matter.    They  are 
all  unthinking,  unfeeling,  but  laughter-producing  figures.  What  human 
traits  they  possess  are  grossly  overdrawn.     Cheviot  is  meanly  stingy, 
every  one  else  is  outrageously  avaricious  and  selfish.     The  dialogue 
is  as  unreal  as  the  characters.     Take,  for  example,  the  following 
passage.    Belinda  Treheme  and  Belvawney,  after  their  train  was 
wrecked,  have  just  arrived  at  the  cottage: 


Belvawney.  Belinda — my  own — my  life!     Compose  yourself.     It  was  in 
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truth  a  weird  and  gruesome  accident.     The  line  is 
blocked — your  parasol  is  "broken,  and  your  butterscotch 
trampled  in  the  dust,  but  no  serious  harm  is  done.  Come, 
be  cheerful.    We  are  safe — quite  safe. 

Miss  Treherne .  Safei    Ah,  Belvawney,  my  own  own  Belvawney — there  is, 
I  fear,  no  safety  for  us  so  long  as  we  are  liable  to  be 
overtaken  by  that  fearful  Ma,jor  to  whom  I  was  to  have 
been  married  this  morning. 

Belvawney.    Major  McGillicuddy?    I  confess  I  do  not  feel  comfortable 
when  I  think  of  Ma.jor  McGillicuddy. 

Miss  Treherne .  You  know  his  barbaric  nature,  and  how  madly  jealous 
He  is.  If  he  should  find  that  I  have  eloped  with  you, 
he  will  surely  shoot  us  bothi 

Belvawney.     It  is  an  uneasy  prospect.    Belinda,  do  you  love  me? 

Miss  Treherne .  With  an  impetuous  passion  that  I  shall  carry  with  me 
to  the  tomb  I 

Belvawney.     Then  be  mine  tomorrow.'    We  are  not  far  from  Gretna,  and 
the  thing  can  be  done  without  delay.     Once  married,  the 
arm  of  the  law  will  protect  us  from  this  fearful  man, 
and  we  can  defy  him  to  do  his  worst. 

Miss  Treherne.  Belvawney,  all  this  is  quite  true.     I  love  you  madly, 
passionately;  I  care  to  live  but  in  your  heart,  I  breathe 
but  for  your  love;  yet,  before  I  actually  consent  to 
take  the  irrevocable  step  that  will  place  me  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  my  fondest  hopes,  you  must  give  me  some  definite 
idea  of  your  pecuniary  position.     I  am  not  mercenary. 
Heaven  knows;  but  business  is  business,  and  I  confess  I 
should  like  a  little  definite  information  about  the 
settlements. 


And  here  is  another  typical  scene.  Cheviot  has  just  learned  that  he 
is  technically  married  to  Belinda  and  is  genuinely  amazed.  He  takes 
it  this  way  


Cheviot  fwildly) .  But  Belvawney,  my  dear  friend,  reflect;  every- 
thing is  prepared  for  my  marriage,  at  a  great  expense.  I 
love  Minnie  deeply,  devotedly.     She  is  the  actual  tree 
upon  which  the  fruit  of  my  heart  is  growing.     There's  no 
mistake  about  it.     She  is  my  own  To  Come.     I  love  her 
madly — rapturously.     I  have  prepared  a  wedding  breakfast 
at  a  great  expense  to  do  her  honour.     I  have  ordered 
four  flys  for  the  wedding  party.  The  whole  thing  has 
cost  me  some  twenty  to  twenty- five  pounds,  and  all  this 
will  be  wasted — utterly  wasted — if  you  interfere.  Oh, 
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Belvawney,  dear  Belvawney,  let  the  recollection  of  our  long 
and  dear  friendship  operate  to  prevent  vour  shipwrecking 
my  future  life.     fSobhing  hysterically.) 

Belvawney.  I  have  a  duty  to  do.     I  must  do  it. 

Cheviot.    But  reflect,  dear  Belvawney;  if  I  am  married  to  Miss  Tre- 
herne,  you  lose  your  income  as  much  as  if  I  married  Minnie 
Symperson. 

Belvawney.  "Ho  doubt,  if  you.  could  prove  your  marriage  to  Miss  Tre- 

herae.    But  you  can't  (With  melodramatic  intensity.)  You 

don't  know  where  she  is  (V/ith  fiendish  exultation.)  The 

cottage  has  heen  pulled  down,  and  the  cottagers  have  emi- 
grated to  Patagonia  I  am  the  only  witness  left.     I  can 

prove  your  marriage,  if  I  like;  hut  you  can't.     (With  Sa- 
tanic laugh.)     It's  a  most  painful  and  unfortunate  situa- 
tion for  you;  and  believe  me,  dear  Cheviot,  you  have  mv 
deepest  and  most  respectful  sympathy.  (Exit  Belvawney.) 

Cheviot.     This  is  appalling;  simply  appalling.'     The  cup  of  happiness 
is  dashed  from  ray  lips  just  as  I  was  about  to  drink  a  life- 
long draught.     The  ladder  kicked  from  under  my  feet  just 
as  I  was  about  to  pick  the  fruit  of  my  heart  from  the  tree 
upon  which  it  has  been  growing  so  long.     I'm  a  married 
mani    More  than  that,  my  honejrmoon's  past,  and  I  never 
knew  it.'     Stop  a  moment,  though.     The  bride  can't  be  found; 
the  cottage  is  pulled  down,  and  the  cottagers  have  emi- 
grated; what  proof  is  there  that  such  a  marriage  ever 
took  place?    There's  only  Belvawney,  and  Belvawney  isn't 
proof.     Corroborated  by  the  three  cottagers,  his  word 
might  be  worth  something;  uncorroborated,  it  is  worthless. 
I'll  risk  it.    He  can  do  nothing;  the  bride  is  nowhere; 
the  cottagers  are  in  Patagonia,  and — 

and  the  cottagers  come  in.    His  love  for  lilaggie  returns  at  sight  of 
her,  and  then  shifts  to  Belinda  when  she  appears.     Such  is  the  farce 
of  intrigue.  Engaged. 

In  the  farce  of  character,  as  the  name  Implies,  the  charac- 
ters have  much  more  to  do  in  determining  the  progress  of  the  plot; 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  one  might  say  that  the  plot  almost  arises  from 
the  characters.     Therefore,  the  characterization  is  much  more  care- 
fully made,  there  is  an  attempt  to  picture  life  much  more  closely 
than  in  the  other  kind  of  farce.     Of  course,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  farce,  like  all  drama,  must  be  based  on  human  people,  that  there 
must  be  an  element  of  life  in  the  characters  or  there  won't  be  real 


farce.     In  the  farce  of  intrigue,  then,  there  is  the  necessary  ele- 
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ment  of  life,  but  no  more  than  is  necessary,  for  the  characters  are 
"but  the  conveyors  of  the  author's  wit  by  their  dialogue  and  of  his 
conception  of  an  amusing  situation  by  their  action.     In  the  farce  of 
character,  however,  the  ludicrousness  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
plot  as  from  the  incongruity  of  real  people — recognizable  people — 
doing  for  the  moment  what  ordinary  people  would  not  be  doing.  The 
characters  have  an  individuality  upon  which  a  large  part  of  the  fun 
of  the  play  lies. 

This  is  the  type  of  farce  which  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  re- 
created soon  after  1880. 
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TH3  FARCES  CP  SIR  ARTHUR  WIUG  PIIIERO 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  began  writing  a  short  time  before 
1880,  served  his  time  of  apprenticeship  to  the  older  drama,  and  then, 
about  1884-6  broke  away  with  a  developed  individuality  of  his  own. 
Most  of  his  work  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  was  farce,  and  it  is 
during  this  period  that  he  developed  the  first  modern  literary  farces. 

In  The  Rocket,  produced  in  '83,  Mr.  Pinero  had  not  yet  freed 
himself  from  earlier  traditions.     It  is  a  farce  of  intrigue  of  the 
conventional  tjrpe.    The  Rocket  is  an  old  rascal  who  lives  by  borrow- 
ing from  his  attractive  daughter's  suitors.    When  she  becomes  engaged 
to  a  rich  young  Londoner  he  blazes  resplendent — at  the  expense  of  his 
future  son-in-law,  and  almost  marries  the  young  man's  rather  coquet- 
tish mother,  but  his  splendor  is  extinguished  very  suddenly  upon  the 
return  from  India  of  his  brother,  the  real  father  of  the  girl.  The 
plot  is  the  conventional  one  of  the  deceitful  uncle  who  foists  him- 
self upon  society  by  false  pretences,  and  who  is  discovered  Just  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  the  return  of  the  innocently  suffering  wanderer. 
The  dialogue  is  the  usual  stage  talk  and  the  characterization  is  typi 
cal;  the  customary  types  appear;  the  Rocket  is  the  villain,  the  real 
father  the  heavy,  the  young  gentleman  the  light  comedian,  and  another 
suitor  the  low  comedian,  the  young  man's  mother  is  a  form  of  the 
wicked  woman,  the  Rocket's  wife  the  flirt,  and  the  girl  is,  of  course, 
the  ingenue.    However,  there  are  slight  touches  of  real  characteriza- 
tion, a  general  smoothing  up  of  rough  outlines,  that  indicate  a  de- 
velopment over  the  earlier  period,  and  give  proof  of  Pinero 's  coming 
dramatic  ability. 

The  next  farce.  In  Chancery,   ('84)  is  an  Improvement,  al- 
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though  it  still  "beare  too  little  originality  to  be  called  modern.  It 
is  a  farce  of  misunderstanding,  "based  upon  what  has  "become  the  rather 
worn  device  of  lost  identity  due  to  an  accident.    The  plot  is  ingen- 
iously worked  out,  full  of  laughable  situations,  but  the  dialogue  is 
still  conventional,  and  the  characterization  is  very  superficial. 

The  next  year,  however,  gave  proof  of  Pinero's  improvement  in 
dramatic  ability  and  the  assertion  of  his  own  individuality  in  the 
first  of  the  Court  farces.  The  Magistrate.  Mr.  Posket,  the  magistrate, 
has  married  late  in  life  a  widow,  who  with  womanly  caution  has  arbi- 
trarily removed  five  years  from  her  age.    This  necessitates  making 
her  son,  Cis,  fourteen  years  old  instead  of  nineteen.    He  is  there- 
fore a  very  precocious,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  harum-scarum,  lad.  Com- 
plications arise  when  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Posket *s.  Col.  Lukyn,  who 
had  acted  as  god- father  at  Cis^s  christening  in  India  years  before, 
and  therefore  Imows  his  age,  announces  by  letter  his  arrival  and  in- 
tention of  calling.    Mrs.  Posket  and  her  sister  immediately  plan  to 
see  him  to  warn  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  although  it  is  late 
in  the  evening  they  start  at  once  to  find  him.     In  her  fear  that  her 
husband  might  meet  the  colonel  Mrs.  Posket  insists  that  he  stay  at 
home,  although  he  wants  to  go  to  his  club.  Cis,  taking  advantage  of 
his  step- father 's  disgruntlement ,  induces  him  to  go  to  a  hotel  of 
rather  racy  reputation  for  a  supper.     Cis  has  been  keeping  a  room 
here,  the  rent  of  which  is  past  due,  and  he  expects  to  get  Mr.  Posket 
to  pay  the  bill.    Mrs.  Posket  and  her  sister  follow  Col.  Lukyn  to  an 
ad;)oining  room  in  the  same  hotel,  where  he  and  a  friend  (who  turns 
out  to  be  engaged  to  Mrs.  Posket *s  sister)  are  dining.    The  colonel 
agrees  readily  not  to  give  the  boy's  age  away,  but,  before  any  of 
them  can  leave,  the  place  is  raided  by  the  police  for  being  open  af- 
ter closing  hours.    The  lights  go  out  and  for  a  time  Cis,  Mr.  Posket, 
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and  all  the  rest  are  hiding  together  In  the  same  room,  although  Mr, 
Posket  has  no  idea  who  the  others  are.    Finally  Cls  and  the  magis- 
trate make  a  "break  for  it  and  escape;  the  others  are  arrested  and 
spend  the  night  in  jail,  the  ladles  under  assumed  names. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Posket  reaches  court  worn-out,  muddy, 
and  "bedraggled  after  spending  the  night  running  from  the  police, 
anxious  to  know  what  has  happened  to  Cls  and  what  will  happen  when  he 
meets  his  wife.     The  first  case  to  come  up  is  that  of  Col.  Lukyn  and 
party.    Overwrought  "by  fatigue,  worry,  and  remorse,  and  angered  "by 
the  colonel's  plea  for  clemency  for  the  unknown  ladies,  the  magis- 
trate sentences  all  to  seven  days  imprisonment  without  option  of  fine 

 and  then  discovers  who  the  ladies  are.    Affairs  are  finally 

straightened  out  "by  a  brother  magistrate,  Cis's  age — the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble — becomes  known,  and  with  relief  Mr.  Posket  gives  his  con- 
sent to  the  boy's  marriage  to  his  music  teacher. 

The  plot  is  very  carefully  and  logically  worked  out.  Although 
everything  is  Improbable,  nothing  is  really  Impossible,  unless  it  be 
Cis's  masquerading  as  a  fourteen  year  old  boy.    But  the  plot — and 
here  is  the  chief  difference  from  anything  that  went  before  it — is 
not  an  arbitrary  series  of  circumstances.     It  rises  chiefly  from  char- 
acter.   Mr.  Posket  gets  into  his  troubles  because  he,  a  magistrate, 
rebels  at  being  dictated  to  even  by  his  wife,  he  is  curious  to  see 
what  this  precocious  step-son  of  his  is  up  to,  and  then  there  is  just 
a  spark  of  youth  left  in  him  that  dares  him  to  take  a  chance.  He  gets 
step  by  step  into  his  difficulties,  alternately  submitting  to  these 
human  frailties  and  protesting  when  his  conscience  pricks  him.  In 
short,  Mr.  Posket  is  very  human,  and  the  fun  of  the  whole  play  lies 
in  the  trials  of  this  settled,  dignified  administrator  of  the  law  be- 
ing unwittingly  caught  in  such  imdignlfied  situations,  situations 
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that  require  actions  against  which  the  man's  whole  nature  and  con- 
science protest.    The  other  persons  in  the  play  are  real  people,  too; 
even  the  butler  is  human,  although  a  very  minor  character.  Col.  lukyn 
has  traces  of  the  conventional  soldier  of  fiction — not  so  much  the 
conventional  stage  soldier — "but  "behind  that  he  has  a  personality. 
Mrs.  PoBket  and  her  sister  are  markedly  individual.    Although  they 
all  do  improbable  things  they  do  them  in  a  natural  way,  and  this  it 
is  which  makes  the  big  contrast  to  earlier  farces. 

The  dialogue  is, smart  without  being  obviously  witty;  it  is 
spontaneous,  unstudied;  it  is  real.    However,  there  are  a  few  places 
which  show  that  Mr.  Pinero  had  not  yet  freed  himself  entirely  from 
the  example  of  earlier  dialogue,  places  that  are  not  stilted  but 
which  have  a  taint  of  unnaturalness.    But  these  do  not  modify  the  ef- 
fect of  the  play,  for  the  blemishes  are  so  slight  that  they  pass  al- 
most unnoticed.    On  the  whole  we  feel  that  the  characters  talk,  in- 
stead of  merely  speaking,  and,  better  yet,  the  speech  of  each  one  is 
characteristic  of  that  personality.    The  scene  between  Cis  and  I^r. 
Posket,  when  Cis  broaches  the  subject  of  going  to  the  hotel,  is  enoug 
to  indicate  Mr.  Posket 's  character,  and  is  also  a  fair  sample  of  the 
dialogue . 

Cis.  Guv,  will  you  come  with  me? 

Mr.  Posket.  Go  with  you J  Where? 

Cis.  Hotel  des  Princes,  Meek  Street.    A  sharp  hansom  does  it 

in  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Posket.  Meek  Street,  Hotel  des  Princes!     Child,  do  you  know  what 
you're  talking  about? 

Cis.  Rather.    Look  here.  Guv,  honor  bright — no  blab  if  I  show 

you  a  letter. 

Mr.  Posket.  I  won't  promise  anjrthing. 

Cis.  You  won't.'    Do  you  know.  Guv,  you  are  doing  a  very  unwise 


thing  to  check  the  confidence  of  a  lad  like  me? 


Mr. 

Posket. 

Cis,  my  boy.' 

ster  to  have  someone  always  at  his  elbow,  someone  older, 
wiser,  and  better  off  than  himself? 

Mr. 

Posket. 

Of  course.  Cis.  of  course,  I  want  you  to  make  a  companion 

of  me. 

CIS. 

Then  how  the  deuce  can  I  do  that  if  you  won't  come  with  me 
to  Meek  Street? 

Mr. 

Posket . 

Yes,  but  deceiving  your  mother.* 

Cis. 

Deceiving  the  mater  would  be  to  tell  her  a  crammer  a 

thing,  I  hope,  we're  both  of  us  much  above. 

Mr. 

Posket. 

Good  boy,  good  boy. 

Cis.  Concealing  the  fact  that  we're  going  to  have  a  bit  of  sup- 

per at  the  Hotel  des  Princes  is  doing  ray  mother  a  great 
kindness,  because  it  would  upset  her  considerably  to  know 
of  the  circumstances.    You've  been  wrong.  Guv,  but  we  won't 
say  anything  more  about  that.    Read  the  letter. 


And  he  gives  him  the  letter  from  the  hotel  proprietor  demanding  prompt 
payment  of  the  rent  for  the  room.     These  two  remarks  which  follow 
shortly  explain  how  Mr.  Posket  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  his 
troubles. 

Mr.  Posket.  Good  gracious,  what  a  boy I    Hotel  des  Princes,  Meek  Street 
What  shall  I  do?    Tell  his  mother?    Why,  it  would  turn  her 
hair  gray.     If  I  could  only  get  a  quiet  word  with  this  Mr. 
Achille  Blond,  I  could  put  a  stop  to  everything.  That  is 
my  best  course,  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  rescuing  the  child 
from  his  boyish  indiscretion.    Yes,  I  must  go  with  Cis  to 
Meek  Street. 

And  then  a  moment  later: 

Gurrh?    I'm  not  to  go  to  the  club!     I  set  a  bad  example 
to  Cis:    Ha.'  ha.'  I  am  different  from  her  first  husband.  Yes, 
I  am — I'm  alive  for  one  thing.     I-I-I-I-I'm  dashed  if  I 
don't  go  out  with  the  boy. 


Here,  then,  in  The  Magistrate  we  have  a  well-constructed  plot 
full  of  laughable  incident,  exaggerated  and  improbable  but  far  from 
impossible.    We  have  recognizable  people  unwittingly  but  naturally 
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falling  into  these  Improbable  situations.     The  ludicrous  effect  cones 
from  these  "possible  people  doing  improbable  things".     The  dialogue 
is,  in  the  main,  natural,  spontaneous  language  of  good  taste.  In  othe: 
words.  The  Magistrate  is  our  first  modern  literary  farce. 

The  Schoolmistress  followed  in  the  next  year.     This  farce  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  The  Magistrate,  because  it  is  not  so  evenly  and 
finely  finished  a  production.     The  plot  is  more  intricate  but  weaker, 
and  at  times  it  almost  reaches  the  limits  of  improbability.     It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  principal  of  a  young  ladies'  school  would 
sing  in  comic  opera  during  vacation,  even  though  hard  pressed  for 
money.    The  last  act,  too,  although  screamingly,  funny  almost  sinks  to 
slapstick  in  its  finale,    nevertheless,  it  does  not  quite  leave  the 
bounds  of  dramatic  possibility,  and  the  characterization  and  dialogue 
are  so  good  that  they  overcome  the  burlesque  tendencies  of  the  plot. 
The  Schoolmistress  is  a  screaming  farce  throughout;  the  fun  starts 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play  with  the  appearance  of  the  Hon.  Vere 
Queckett  and  it  grows  increasingly  hilarious  every  minute. 

Characterization  helps  in  this  farce  as  in  the  other.  Vere 
Queckett  is  a  likable,  inoffensive,  meek  little  dandy,  the  kind  of 
man  who  seems  innocently  to  invite  troubles  of  the  sort  he  gets  into. 
Miss  Dyott,  his  wife  and  the  schoolmistress,  has  the  proper  mixture 
of  practicality  and  domesticity  to  manage  ably  both  the  school  and 
her  husband,  in  spite  of  her  comic  opera  ambitions.    Peggy  Heslerigge 
is,  also,  a  good  picture  of  a  romantic,  resourceful  school  girl. 

The  dialogue  is  brilliant,  witty,  and  genuinely  funny.     It  is 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  play.    A  scene  in  the  first  act  where 
Dinah,  the  sixteen  year  old  wife  of  Reginald  Paulover,  torn  from  him 
by  cruel  parents  and  thrust  into  the  confinement  of  Miss  Dyott's 
school,  tells  her  story  to  her  schoolmates,  is  characteristic. 
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Peggy.    Attention  for  Mrs.  Paulover's  narrative.     Chapter  one. 

Dinah.    Well,  dears,  I  met  him  at  a  party— at  Mrs.  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  Cromwell  Road.    He  was  presented  to  Mamma  and  me  hy 
Major  Padgate. 

Peggy.    Vote  thanks  to  Major  Padgate;  I  wish  we  knew  him,  young 
ladies.  Well? 

Dinah .    I  bowed,  of  course,  and  then  Mr.  Paul over— Mr.  Paul over  asked 
me  whether  I  didn't  think  the  evening  was  rather  warm. 

Peggy.    He  soon  began  to  rattle  on,  then.     It  was  his  conversation 
that  attracted  yon,  1  suppose? 

Dinah .     Oh  no,  love  came  very  gradually.    We  were  introduced  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  I  didn't  feel  really  drawn  to  him  till  long 
after  eleven.     The  next  day,  being  Ma's  "At  home"  day.  Major 
Padgate  brought  him  to  tea. 

Peggy.    Young  ladies,  what  is  your  opinion  of  J.Iajor  Padgate? 

Ermyntrude.  I  think  he  must  be  awfully  considerate. 

Dinah.    He's  not  he  called  my  Reginald  a  "young  shaver**. 

Peggy.    That's  contemptible    enough.    How  old  is  your  Reginald? 

Dinah .    He  is  much  my  senior — he  was  seventeen  in  Hovember.  Well, 
the  following  week  Reginald  proposed  to  me  in  the  conserva- 
tory.   He  spoke  very  sensibly  about  settling  down,  and  how 
we  were  not  growing  younger;  and  how  he'd  seen  a  house  in 
Park  Lane  which  wasn't  to  let,  but  which  very  likely  would 
be  to  let  some  day.    And  then  we  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  told  Mamma. 


All  the  girls.    Well,  well? 

Dinah,  (breaking  down)  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.'  I  never 
shall. 


Peggy.  Don't  cry,  Dinah J 

Dinah .  Mamma,  who  is  very  delicate,  went  Into  violent  hysterics  and 
tore  the  hearthrug  with  her  teeth.     But  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards she  grew  a  little  calmer  and  promised  to  write  to  Papa, 
who  was  with  his  ship  at  Malta. 


Peggy.  And  did  she? 

Dinah.  Yes.  Papa,  you  know,  is  Admiral  Rankling.    His  ship,  the 

Pandora,  has  never  run  into  anything,  and  so  Papa  is  a  very 
distinguished  man. 

Qwendoline.  And  what  was  his  answer? 


Dinah.  He  telegraphed  home  one  terrible  word — "BoshJ" 
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The  following  scene  gives  a  good  picture  of  Queckett.    Admiral  Rank- 
ling feels  insulted  at  having  "been  deceived  the  night  "before  and  in 
his  rage  contemplates  physical  violence.     Queckett  is  very  uneasy. 


Rankling.   And,  in  either  case,  without  wishing  to  anticipate 

the  law,  I  shall  personally  chastise  you,  because,  although 
I've  "been  a  sailor  on  the  high  seas  for  f ive-and-f orty  years, 
I  have  never  during  the  whole  of  that  period  listened  to 
such  a  yarn  of  mendacious  fabrications  as  you  spun  me  last 
night: 

Queckett.  (Beginning  to  put  on  his  gloves.)     It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  this  affair  has  now  assumed  its  most  unpleasant  aspect. 
Admiral  Rankling,  the  time  has  come  for  candour  on  both  sides. 

Rankling.  Be  quick,  sirJ 

Queckett.  I  am  being  quick,  Rankling.     I  admit,  with  all  the  rapid- 
ity of  utterance  of  which  I- am  capable,  that  my  assurances 
last  night  were  founded  upon  an  airy  basis. 

Rankling.  In  plain  words — lies,  Mr.  Queckett. 

Queckett.  A  habit  of  preparing  election  manifestoes  for  various  mem- 
bers of  ray  family  may  have  impaired  a  fervent  admiration  for 
truth,  in  which  I  yield  to  no  man. 

Rankling. (Advancing  in  a  determined  manner.)  Very  well,  sirl 


Queckett. (Retreating. )  One  moment.  Rankling.    One  moment — if  not  twoi 
I  glean  that  you  are  prepared  to  assault  

Rankling.  To  chastise! 


Queckett.  V/ell,  to  inconvenience  a  man  at  whose  table  you  feasted 
last  night.    Do  sol 

Rankling.  I  will  do  sol 

Queckett.  I  say,  do  so.    But  the  triumph,  when  you  kneel  upon  my 

body — for  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  lie  down — the 
triumph  will  be  mine! 

Rankling.  You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir.    Put  dov/n  that  umbrella.' 

Queckett.  What  for? 

Rankling.  I  haven't  an  umbrella. 

Queckett.  You  haven't?    Allow  me  to  leave  this  room,  my  dear  Rank- 
ling, and  I'll  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  one. 
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This  is  Mr,  Plnero's  eecond  literary  farce.     It  differs  from 
the  first  in  relying  more  upon  clever  dialogue  for  its  laughter  than 
on  situation,  but  the  requisite  plot  and  characterization  are  not 
slighted,  nor  is  the  dialogue  drawn  "beyond  the  limits  of  naturalness. 

The  third,  last,  and  best  of  Mr.  Pinero's  literary  farces  is 
Handy  Dick,  which  appeared  in  1887.     It  ranks  second  to  The  Magis- 
trate ,  in  popularity,  but  is  a  much  more  finished,  more  evenly  bal- 
anced play.    Dean  Jedd,  like  Mr.  Posket,  unwittingly  but  not  quite  so 
innocently  gets  caught  in  some  very  ridiculous,  undignified  circum- 
stances.   He  is  the  dean  of  St.  Marvalls,  living  a  quiet,  happy  life 
with  his  two  rather  lively  daughters.    He  has  a  sister,  Georgiana, 
from  whom  he  has  been  estranged  for  several  years  because  she  married 
a  professional  horse  racer.    When  her  husband  died  Mrs.  Tidman  took 
charge  of  his  string  and  managed  then  herself,  being  known  to  the 
racing  world  as  'George  Tidd'.    Misfortunes  o«me,  however,  and  she 
finally  appeals  to  the  Dean  for  help.    He  has  offered  her  a  home  with 
him  on  condition  that  she  "did  not  own  anjrthing  on  four  legs",  and 
would  promise  to  leave  the  racing  game  forever.    She  accordingly  ar- 
rives and  shocks  the  whole  household  with  her  whole-hearted,  brusque, 
masculine  manners.    Soon  afterwards  Sir  Tristam  Mardon  calls  to  renew 
a  college  acquaintance  with  the  Dean.    He  is  also  a  follower  of  the 
turf  and  has  come  to  enter  a  horse  in  the  approaching  races  at  St. 
Marvalls.    It  develops  that  'George'  Tidd  is  a  half  owner  in  this 
horse.  Dandy  Dick,  having  retained  that  much  of  her  former  string, 
although  she  has  technically  complied  with  the  Dean's  demands.  During 
the  evening  before  the  races  the  Swan  Inn,  at  which  Dandy  Dick  and 
his  master  are  quartered,  is  burned,  and  out  of  common  courtesy  al- 
though much  against  his  desires  the  Dean  is  forced  to  allow  this  race 
horse  to  enter  the  deanery  stables,  and  to  entertain  Mardon  for  the 


night . 

How  the  dean  in  a  moment  of  unwarrantable  generosity  has  made 
a  public  offer  of  ^1000  to  repair  a  cathedral  spire,  on  the  condition 
that  seven  other  people  give  similar  amounts.    Of  course,  the  total 
is  quickly  pledged  and  the  Dean  is  left  with  the  problem  of  raising 
his  share.    His  sister  in  a  friendly  way  suggests  that  he  help  him- 
self by  placing  i50  on  Dandy  Dick.    He  repulses  the  idea  with  horror, 
but  later  on,  weakened  by  worry  and  the  turmoil  into  which  the  dean- 
ery has  been  thrown  by  these  new  arrivals,  and  added  to  this  the 
shocking  knowledge  that  his  own  saint-like  butler  is  a  noted  gambler 
on  the  track,  the  Dean  succumbs  to  the  temptation  and  gives  Blore, 

the  butler,  fSO,  which  opportunely  are  thrust  in  his  way,  with  in- 
stable 

struct ions  to  place  it  on  Dandy  Dick.    Knowing  that  the  horse  in  his^ 
has  been  in  a  fire,  has  had  his  tail  singed  and  two  buckets  of  cold 
water  thrown  on  him,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  chill.  Dean  Jedd  pre- 
pares a  bolus  which  he  takes  late  at  night  to  give  to  the  horse.  But 
he  is  interrupted  by  the  suspicious  attendant,  arrested,  and  haled 
away  to  the  country  police  station.    There  the  next  morning  he  is  re- 
cognized by  the  constable's  wife,  the  Dean's  former  cook.  While  the 
constable  is  hitching  up  preparatory  to  taking  his  prisoner  to  the 
county  seat,  Hannah  takes  pity  on  the  venerable  man  in  the  cell,  ar- 
ranges a  scheme  for  his  escape,  and  then  feeds  him  the  constable's 
dinner.    Noah,  her  husband,  surprises  them  at  the  meal  and  charges 
the  poor  dean  with  alienating  his  wife's  affections.    Sir  Tristram 
and  Georgiana  arrive  and  learn  of  the  Dean's  plight.    They  try  to  get 
his  release,  but  the  jealous  constable  insists  upon  prosecuting  his 
own  charge  at  least.    Hannah's  plan  of  escape  is  foiled,  so  Mrs.  Tidd 
employs  a  crowd  of  her  old  'friends' — hangers-on  around  the  track — to 
rush  the  constable  when  he  comes  past  on  his  way  to  town  and  capture 
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his  prisoner.    This  is  done  without  the  Dean*s  identity  becoming 
known,  and  he  is  restored  in  this  undignified  fashion  to  his  fireside 
There  he  learns  that  Dandy  Dick  has  won  the  race,  and  that  not  only 
his  sister  and  Itodon,  and  his  own  daughters  are  richer  thereby,  but 
that  the  butler,  having  ideas  of  his  own  about  the  most  likely  winner 
of  the  race,  had  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  placed  the  Dean's 
money  on  another  horse. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  story  of  the  plot.     There  are  sever- 
al minor  details,  such  as  the  wooing  of  the  daughters  by  two  very  ec- 
centric soldiers.     These  contribute  to  the  fun  of  the  play,  but  are 
of  little  Importance.    There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  play.  Mis- 
fortunes pile  upon  the  Dean  until  he  is  unstrung  and  makes  his  fatal 
blunder,  and  then  they  come  all  the  faster.     The  situations  of  the 
plot  arise  naturally  from  the  characters,  and  come  nearer  to  the 
possible  than  in  any  other  except  The  Magistrate. 

It  is  in  characterization  that  Mr.  Plnero  excells  in  this 
play.    Each  character  is  clear-cut,  stands  out  as  an  individual,  a 
person  we  recognize  and  soon  feel  that  we  know.    The  Dean,  in  partic- 
ular, is  perfect,  from  the  beginnings  of  his  worries  over  his  bills 
to  where  the  ultimate  return  to  the  shelter  of  his  library  gives  him 
the  courage  to  face  the  constable  and  bluff  that  worthy  arm  of  the 
law  into  dropping  the  pursuit.    He  is  at  all  times  humanly  ludicrous- 
—that  is,  no  matter  what  he  does  it  is  both  in  character  and  at  the 
same  time  very  funny.     'George*  Tidd'  is  a  creation,  a  most  ingen- 
ious and  very  acceptable  one,  and  Sir  Tristram,  Blore,  IToah,  and  the 
girls  are  all  excellently  pictured.    The  two  weak  characters,  the 
only  two,  of  the  play  are  the  soldier  lovers;  they  are  really  mere 
caricatures . 

One  of  the  best  quotable  scenes  of  the  play  is  the  following 
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The  Dean  has  just  been  returned  to  his  home,  rescued  by  Georgiana  and 
Mar don. 


Georgiana.    But  oh,  Tris  Mardon,  what  can  I  ever  say  to  you? 
Sir  Tristram.  Jbiything  you  like  except  "Thank  you". 

Georgiana.    Don't  stop  me.    Why,  you  were  the  man  who  hauled  August in 
out  of  the  cart  by  his  legs  I 

Sir  Tristram.  Oh,  but  why  mention  such  trifles? 

Georgiana.    They're  not  trifles.    And  when  his  cap  fell  off,  it  was 
you--brave  fellow  that  you  are — who  pulled  the  horse's 
nose-bag  over  my  brother's  head  so  that  he  wouldn't  be 
recognized. 

Sir  Tristram.  My  dear  Georgiana,  these  are  the  common  courtesies  of 
every- day  life. 

Georgiana.    They  are  acts  which  any  true  woman  would  esteem.  Gus 

won't  readily  forget  the  critical  moment  when  all  the  cut 
chaff  ran  down  the  back  of  his  neck — nor  shall  I. 

Sir  Tristram.  Nor  shall  I  forget  the  way  in  which  you  gave  Dandy  his 
^whisky  out  of  a  soda  water  bottle  just  before  the  race. 

Georgiana.    That's  nothing — any  lady  would  do  the  same. 

Sir  Tristram.  ITothing.'    You  looked  like  the  Florence  Nightingale  of 
the  paddockJ    Oh,  Georgiana,  why,  why,  why  won't  you 
marry  me? 

Georgiana.  Why.' 
Sir  Tristram.  Why? 

Georgiana.    Why!  Because  you've  only  just  asked  me,  Tris J 

Sir  Tristram.  But  when  I  touched  your  hand  last  night,  you  rearedi 

Georgiana.    Yes,  Tris,  old  man,  but  love  is  founded  on  mutual  esteem, 
  lest  night  you  hadn't  put  my  brother's  head  in  that  nose- 
bag. 


These  three  plays.  The  Magistrate,  The  Schoolmistress,  and 
Dandy  Dick,  constitute  Mr.  Pinero's  best  farces,  his  literary  farces. 
They  answer  to  the  requirements  of  literary  farce  in  every  detail. 
The  sole  object  of  each  is  to  "hit  the  audience's  funny  bone".  Each 
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produces  its  effect  by  a  humorous  plot  In  which  "probable  people  do 
improbable  things",  by  the  surprising  predicaments  in  which  real  or 
recognizable  people  find  themselves  and  their  attempts  to  extricate 
themselves.    The  dialogue  in  each  is  natural,  spontaneous,  character- 
istic, and  yet  in  good  taste.    The  characters  are  more  than  probable 

they  are 

people,  they  are  real, A^ndividuals.    There  is  little  that  is  conven- 
tional about  them. 

Some  time  after  these  farces,  in  fact,  in  1892,  Mr.  Pinero 
published  The  Cabinet  Minister,  "an  original  farce  in  four  acts", 
which  had  first  appeared  two  years  earlier.     In  the  preface  to  this 
play  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  discusses  very  briefly  Mr.  Pinero 's  views 
on  the  nature  and  function  of  farce.     "He  has  openly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  farce  must  gradually  become  the  modern  equivalent  of 
comedy,  since  the  present  being  an  age  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
manners,  the  comic  playwright  must  of  necessity  seek  his  humour  in 
the  exaggeration  of  sentiment.     Thus  S/Ir.  Pinero  holds  that  farce 
should  treat  of  probable  people  placed  in  possible  circumstances,  but 
regarded  from  a  point  of  view  which  exaggerates  their  sentiments  and 
magnifies  their  foibles.     In  this  light  it  is  permitted  to  this  class 
of  play,  not  only  to  deal  with  ridiculous  incongruities  of  incident 
and  character,  but  to  satirise  society,  and  to  wring  laughter  from 
those  possible  distresses  of  life  which  might  trace  their  origin  to 
fallacies  of  feeling  and  extravagances  of  motive.""^    In  short,  Mr. 
Pinero  would  almost,  it  seems,  enlarge  the  field  of  farce  to  include 
the  comedy  of  manners.     He  would  give  it  besides  the  purpose  of  pro- 
voking laughter — of  merely  entertaining- -a  strong  additional  satiri- 

i-Pinero— The  Cabinet  Minister,  W.H.  Baker  &  Co.,  Boston,  1892. 
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cal  purpose.     This  seems  to  "be  more  than  the  nature  of  farce  will 
allow.     The  sole  purpose  of  farce  is  entertainment,  to  amuse  an  audi- 
ence by  a  plot  full  of  laughable  situations- -obtained  most  often  by 
an  incongruity  of  situation  and  character.    iJir.  Pinero,  however,  adds 
this  additional  purpose  of  satire.    But  satire  when  used  directly  im- 
plies a  didactic  purpose,  the  desire  to  reform,  and  hence  would 
arouse  thoughtful  laughter,  the  laughter  of  comedy  rather  than  of 
real  farce.    And  when  Mr.  Pinero  intends  "to  wring  laughter  from 
those  possible  distresses  of  life  which  might  trace  their  origin  to 
fallacies  of  feeling  and  extravagances  of  motive";  that  is,  when  he 
intends  to  provoke  laughter  by  exaggerating  sentiment — whether  based 
on  fallacy  or  truth — he  throws  conflicting  elements  together.  In 
order  to  exaggerate  sentiment  it  must  be  based  on  some  real  feeling, 
and  this  introduces  a  sympathetic  element  that  is  foreign  to  the  true 
nature  of  farce.    To  mix  pathos  with  the  ludicrous  is  dangerous  be- 
cause each  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  effect  of  the  other.  That 
Mr.  Pinero  did  this  in  some  of  his  later  plays  with  a  certain  amount 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  in  other  directions,  for  it  was 
in  spite  of  this  strange  mixture,  rather  than  with  its  aid,  that 
these  plays  were  successful.    By  no  means  was  he  always  successful, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  better  his  farce  the  less  this  theory 
applies  to  it. 

Mr.  Salaman  states  further  in  his  preface  that  The  Cabinet 
Minister  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the  development  of  this 
theory  since  The  Magistrate ,  in  that  in  each  of  his  farces  after  that 
first  one  "it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  aimed  less  at  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  plot  than  at  the  satirising  of  particular  types  of  charac- 
ter in  a  possible  social  atmosphere".^    The  Cabinet  Minister  is  a 

1 — p.  vl. 
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satirical  play,  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  but  can  it  be  said  that  In 
those  earlier  farces  Mr.  Pinero's  primary  interest  was  in  "aiming 
less  at  the  exposition  of  a  plot  than  at  the  satirising  of  particular 
types  of  character"?    Was  the  chief  purpose  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Posket  a 
satirical  one?    If  so,  for  what?    There  is  in  neither  a  vice  or  fail- 
ing predominant  enough  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  a  whole  play. 
The  sole  purpose,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  play  was  to  provide 
amusement;  Mr.  Posket  and  his  wife  are  merely  innocent  victims  and 
unconscious  assistants  of  the  plot,  they  are  the  victims  of  the  "prac 
tical  joke  played  on  the  characters"  by  the  author.'     Mies  Dyott,  in 
The  Schoolmistress,  might  be  the  object  of  satire  for  marrying  a  title, 
and  Vere  Queckett  for  his  glorious  impecuniosity,  but  here  again  that 
seems  to  be  merely  incidental.    And  v;ho  would  say  that  Dean  Jedd  is 
the  tool  of  a  satirist? 

Ho,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  Pinero  has  developed  his 
theory  to  support  his  practice,  in  plays  that  came  after  Dandy  Dick. 
It  is  of  course  evident  to  all  who  know  Pinero's  work  that  there  was 
a  change  in  spirit  from  the  rollicking  Court  farces  to  a  more  serious 
work  about  1888-9,  and  in  only  one  play  did  he  ever  go  back  to  the 
light,  airy  tone  of  his  earlier  plays.     There  was  from  this  time  on 
an  attempt  to  picture  life  more  exactly,  to  go  deeper  into  its  more 
serious  aspects,  and  when  treating  the  lighter  side  to    introduce  a 
strong  satirical  note.     The  difficulties  of  acquiring  these  ends  in 
good  farce  are  especially  evident  in  the  play  to  which  the  discussion 
of  this  theory  was  prefixed.  The  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Twombley  is  the  Cabinet  Minister,  but  the  chief 
interest  of  the  play  lies  in  his  wife.     She  is  in  financial  difficul- 
ties through  extravagant  household  managing,  but  not  daring  to  tell 
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her  hueband  she  "borrows  from  a  Jewish  "broker.    His  sister,  Mrs.  Gay- 
lustre,  is  a  fashionable  ladies'  tailor,  very  pushing,  very  business- 
like, but  distinctly  middle  class.    She  uses  Lady  Twombley's  indebt- 
edness to  her  brother  as  a  leverage  to  force  the  Lady  to  introduce 
them  into  society.     The  brother,  Joseph  Lebanon,  is  very  much  worse 
than  his  sister  in  point  of  'possibility',  so  it  is  not  hard  to  ima- 
gine Lady  [Twombley's  torture,  as  a  leader  of  society,  to  have  to 
stand  sponsor  for  this  pair.     She  submits,  however,  and  gets  them 
invited  to  a  summer  houseparty  in  Scotland.    While  there  Lebanon 
learns  that  Lord  Twombley  has  with  him  certain  state  papers  concern- 
ing the  building  of  a  new  Indian  canal.    He  proposes  to  cancel  Lady 
Twombley's  notes  if  she  will  get  him  definite  information  about  this 
canal.     She  at  length  goes  to  see  her  husband  about  it  but  does  not 
find  him.     On  his  desk,  however,  lies  the  paper  she  wants,  so  she 
takes  it.    Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  it  contained  Lebanon  relin- 
quishes the  notes  and  hurries  away  to  the  telegraph  station,  intent 
upon  the  killing  he  will  make  on  the  stock  market.    Lord  Twombley, 
in  the  meantime,  confronts  his  wife,  having  overheard  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  Jew,  and  after  her  confession  tells  her  that  the  paper 
bore  news  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  truth.    Lady  Twombley  thereupon 
quickly  overcomes  her  remorse,  acts  upon  this  information  by  invest- 
ing some  money  of  her  brother's  (without  his  consent,  however),  and 
wins  far  more  than  enough  to  pay  her  debts.    Lebanon  is,  of  course, 
ruined. 

Such  a  plot,  were  it  not  for  its  treatment,  would  be  melodra- 
ma.   Had  Lebanon  demanded  an  earlier  payment.  Lord  Twombley  would 
have  been  ban^crupted  and  the  family  disgraced.     If  Plnero  had  cared 
to  he  might  have  put  his  emphasis  on  the  struggle  between  fear  of 
social  ostracism  and  poverty  on  the  one  hand  against  the  compromise 
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of  Lady  Tworabley's  honor  by  stealing  and  selling  a  state  secret  on 

the  other.    But  instead,  he  took  this  serious  situation,  padded  it 
with  a  number  of  laughable  sub-plots,  exaggerated  the  mannerisms  of 
the  principal  characters,  laughed  at  the  tendencies  toward  serious- 
ness, and  gave  us  a  farce.    He  has  reversed  the  usual  structure  of 
farce,  for  instead  of  putting  easily  recognizable,  rather  dignified 
people  into  a  series  of  incongruous  or  ridiculous  situations,  he  has 
gained  his  incongruity  by    putting  people  recognizable  by  their 
laughable  characteristics  into  a  series  of  serious  situations.  The 
sub-plots  and  minor  situations  are  truly  farcical,  and  in  them  the 
principal  characters,  even,  become  more  real  and  recognizable.  But  in 
the  important  scenes  we  are  jarred  by  this  clash  of  an  underlying 
serious  tone  and  frivolous,  trivial  dialogue.     The  scene  in  v;hich  Lord 
Twombley  confronts  his  wife  with  an  accusation  of  her  crime  illus- 
trates this  nicely. 

Lady  Twombley.  You*ve  found  me  out,  pa.*    You*ve  found  me  out. 
Sir  Julian  Twombley.     I  have  found  you  out. 
Lady  Twombley.  How  did  you  manage  it? 

Sir  Julian.        By  degrading  myself  to  the  position  of  an  eavesdropper. 

Lady  Twombley.  That's  pretty  mean,  pa  ain't  it?     (Seeing  that  he 

is  examining  the  notes  she  puts  up  her  hands  and 
seizes  them.)    Ahl  Don't  tot  'em  up.'    Don't  tot  'em  up'. 

Sir  Julian.        Katherine,  when  I  first  sav/  you,  three-and- twenty 

years  ago,  you  were  standing  over  a  tub  in  the  tiled 
yard  of  your  father's  farm  wringing  out  your  little 
sister's  pinafores. 

(Lady  Twombley  weeps.) 

Sir  Julian.        Could  I  have  looked  forward  I  should  have  known  that 
you  would  one  day  wring  my  feelings  as  you  do  now. 

Lady  Twombley.  Pa,  I've  fallen  into  Xho  hands  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Sir  Julian.  Woman.' 
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Lady  Tvyom'bley.  Oh,  don't  call  me  that,  pa.' 

Sir  Julian*     The  unscrupulous:    You  have  lost  the  right  to  ever  again 
use  that  serviceable  word. 

Lady  Twomhley.  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir  Julian.    How  do  you  come  "by  those  Bills? 

lady  Twombley.  Julian,  you  know.'     (Going  toward  him  on  her  knees, 

frantically.)  Ah,  don't  stare  like  that;    Husbandl  Dear 
husband,  you  are  glaring  like  an  idiot  I    Listen.'  (She 
shakes  him  violently.)    Listen!    When  that  reptile 
tempted  me  I  ran  upstairs  intending  to  tell  you  all.  I 
did.    Oh,  pa,  don't  stare  at  nothingi     I  knocked  at  your 
door;  there  was  a  drumming  in  my  ears,  and  I  fancied 
your  voice  answered  me  telling  me  to  enter.     Oh,  try 
winking,  pa,  try  winking!    Your  room  was  empty — left  un- 
guarded, the  door  unlocked.     I  entered.    Wink,  pa;  for 
mercy's  sake,  winkJ     I  sank  into  a  chair  to  wait  for 
your  coming,   (Taking  the  written  paper  from  her  pocket) 
and  there,  on  your  table,  right  before  my  eyes,  I  saw 
this  thing  like  a  white  ghost. 

Sir  Julian.    A  memorandum  in  my  writing  that  the  concession  for  the 
Rajputana  Canal  is  to  be  granted. 

Lady  Twomble;/.  Yes,  yes.     I  tried  to  forget  it  was  there.  But  the 
chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  dance  before  me  and  every 
object  in  the  room  had  a  voice  crying  out,  "Kitty,  you 
silly  woman,  get  back  your  Bills  from  that  demon  who  is 
plaguing  youJ"    I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  and  then 
the  voices  were  shut  up  in  my  brain,  and  they  still 
shrieked,  "Xitty,  get  back  your  Bills,  get  back  your 
Bills  I"  I  snatched  up  this  paper  and  ran  from  the  room. 
Even  then  if  I  had  met  you,  Julian,  I  should  have  been 
safe;  but  whenever  Old  Mck  wants  to  play  the  deuce 
with  a  married  lady  he  begins  by  taking  her  husband  for 

a  stroll,  and  so  I  fell  into  Lebanon's  clutches  and 

I — I — I'm  done  for J     (She  sinks  into  a  chair.) 


Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  this  scene  is  ridiculous,  that  it  has 
been  made  so  intentionally  by  exaggerating  grossly  the  action  and  the 
dialogue,  but —  the  situation  is  one  that  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  an  intensely  serious  one,  and  the  incongruity  of  such  ridi- 
culous dialogue  during  such  a  scene  is  lost  at  times  because  Lady 
Twombley  descends  to  what  sounds  like  reality.    Her  description  of 
her  temptation  in  Sir  Julian's  room  is  certainly  far  from  ludicrous 
in  itself;  it  sounds  like  a  serious  confession  of  real  emotions. 
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Plnero  has  here,  as  in  many  other  places  In  this  play,  failed  to 

"wring  laughter  from  those  possible  distresses  of  life  which  might 

trace  their  origin  to  fallacies  of  feeling". 

The  sub-plot  of  the  courtship  of  Lady  Twombley's  daughter, 
Imogen,  by  the  Scotch  lord,  Ivlacphail,  is  very  good  farce,  but  even 
here,  following  a  most  ridiculous  scene  of  pure  farce  in  which  the 
very,  very  bashful  Macphail  tries  to  propose  and  finally  runs  away 
in  search  of  his  mother,  there  is  a  scene  of  as  true  sentiment  as  is 
to  be  found  anywhere,  in  which  Imogen  tries  vainly  to  show  her  former 
play-mate,  Valentine  Vi/Tiite,  that  she  really  loves  him. 

The  whole  play  is  a  puzzling  combination  of  the  farcical  and 
the  serious.    We  retain  parts  of  each  but  are  at  a  loss  ho?/  to  con- 
nect them.    Mr.  Salaman  himself  says  in  his  introduction, "The  re- 
ception on  the  first  night  was  of  a  half-hearted  character,  for  the 
play  had  been  described  simply  as  a  farce,  and  the  audience  found 
itself  laughing  at  seemingly  serious  situations  which  it  felt  should 
properly  provoke  tears,  feeling  sympathetically  interested  in  pass- 
ages of  sentiment  one  moment,  only  to  mock  at  them  the  next,  and,  in 
fact,  experiencing  constant  perplexity  as  to  its  emotional  duties". 

This  is  the  play  to  which  is  prefixed  Mr.  Pinero's  theory  of 
farce,  and  it  illustrates  very  successfully  how  that  theory  worked 
out.    The  play  is  farce,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  good  farce.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  it  is  the  last  play  Mr.  Pinero  has  writ- 
ten which  he  has  called  a  farce. 

The  Times  (1891)  is  another  example  of  Mr.  Pinero's  failure 
to  mix  satisfactorily  the  sentimental  with  the  farcical.     The  play  is 
really  a  satirical  comedy  of  manners  based  on  a  purely  farcical  plot. 
Mr.  Bompas,  recently  become  Ilr,  Kgerton-Bompas ,  M.  P.,  is  a  very  rich 
dry  goods  merchant.    He  and  his  wife  are  ambitious  to  break  into 
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society,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  Impecunious  arjstocrat  they  are  get- 
ting along  very  well.     The  right  kind  of  invitations  is  "beginning 
to  come  and  their  daughter  is  engaged  to  a  mernher  of  a  very  proper 
family.     But  suddenly  their  son  appears  with  a  hride  and  her  mother — 
— his  former  landlady.     This  is  a  terrihle  shock  to  the  ambitious 
Bompas's  for  the  new  additions  to  the  family  are  very  Irish  and  very, 
very  inferior  socially.    They  make  the  best  of  it,  however,  by  giving 
Mrs.  Hooley  and  her  daughter  high-sounding  names,  an  ancestry,  and 
six  months  time  in  which  to  acquire  a  sufficient  veneer  of  education 
to  enable  them  to  disguise  their  true  character.    The  engagement  of 
the  bride  and  groom  is  announced  instead  of  the  wedding,  the  plan 
being  to  repeat  the  latter  in  proper  fashion  later  on.     The  experi- 
ment is  not  very  successful.    Mrs.  Hooley  in  particular  causes  the 
family  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.    Everyone  is  at  high  tension  and  the 
crash  finally  comes  v/hen  the  whole  scheme  is  exploded  by  the  son 
while  drunk. 

The  play  is  very  well  written;  the  plot  is  good,  the  dialogue 
well  done,  and  the  characterization  exceptionally  so.    Mrs.  Bompas 
is  one  of  the  best  drawn  of  Mr.  Pinero^s  women.     She  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  farcical  figure,  there  is  something  much  deeper  in  her  whole- 
hearted middle  class  nature  covered  lightly  by  her  consciousness  of 
her  altered  social  position,  and  in  her  doting  love  for  her  husband. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  with  their  troubles  piling  around 
them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bompas  get  to  recalling  their  earlier  happier  life. 

Mr .  Bompas .  That  was  when  we  took  a  house  at  Havers took  Hill;  do  you 
remember? 

Mrs.  Bompae.  Do  I  remember I     Our  first  home  this  side  of  the  water. 
Mr.  Bompas.   (Sadly)  How  we  have  got  on  since  then.' 
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Mrs.  Bompas.  I  suppose  not;  we've  got  on  so  since  then,  haven't  we? 


Mr.  Bompas.    Rather.   (They  both  sigh;  she  puts  her  hand  in  his.) 


member? 

Mr."  Bompas.     Oh,  Lor'  yes,  Clara  never  mind  that 
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You  think  so  because  we  did  so  much  to  it  ourselves. 


hands — I  know  that.     I  preferred  doing  it. 

I  hung  every  blessed  picture  in  that  house.  I  can  almosi 
feel  the  blisters  from  the  cord  now. 


could  see  it  again. 


plenty  to  eat  though,  eh? 
Mr .  Bompas .     It  took  half-an-hour  to  write  each  menu. 


it  was  done  at  home. 


clatter  another  knife  and  fork — but  to  this  day  I  re- 
gret the  part  of  it  that  was  done  at  home. 


of  it. 

Mr.  Bompas.    Do  you  remember  where  Cook's  cap  was  found? 


This  is  the  lull  before  the  storm  breaks.     It  is  well  planned,  a  very 

good  bit  of  dramatic  technique,  and  it  is  a  case  where  the  sentiment- 
scene 

alAfits  in  between  two  very  ludicrous  ones.    But  the  difficulty  to 
make  it  fit  naturally  is  illustrated  once  more  by  the  forcible  way  in 
which  the  remark  about  that  part  of  the  dinner  that  was  done  at  home 
has  to  be  dragged  in. 
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Mr.  Plnero  has  written  two  more  farces.  The  Amazons  and  The 
Wife  without  a  Smile.  The  latter  is  his  least  characteristic  play. 
It  is  very  broad,  slapstick  farce  with  an  impossible,  although  very 
ingenious,  plot,  dialogue  more  witty  than  natural,  and  almost  no  char 
acterization. 

The  Amazons  ('93)  is  the  last  of  the  Court  farces.  Mr.  Pinero 
very  properly  called  it  a  farcical  romance  for  it  is  much  more  fan- 
tastic than  anything  he  has  written.     It  might  more  properly  he 
called  a  fantastic  farcical  comedy.    Lady  Castle  Jordan  has  three 
daughters,  but  it  is  the  sorrow  of  her  life,  and  was  so  of  her  hus- 
band's, that  they  were  not  boys.    She  does  her  best  to  right  this 
wrong  by  bringing  them  up  as  boys,  she  calls  them  by  men's  names, 
dresses  them  in  mannish  clothes — except  when  they  leave  Overcote — , 
and  represses  as  much  as  possible  all  feminine  instincts.  The  girls 
are  therefore  independent,  muscular  torn-boys,  but  girls  nevertheless 
and  the  feminine  creeps  out  at  times.     Thomasin  and  Wilhelmina  have 
just  returned  from  a  house-party  where  they  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  tv/o  young  men.    Noeliniig,  the  eldest,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  in  London,  where  she  had  been  rescued  from  a  foolish  venture 
out  in  men's  clothes  by  an  unknown  young  man.    These  three  young  men 
turn  up  at  Overcote- -through  the  hedge,  because  visitors  are  not  al- 
lowed.    One  is  Lord  Tweenev/ayes ,  a  weezened,  v;ashed-out  but  blue- 
blooded  member  of  an  illustrious  family;  another  is  De  Grival,  a 
Frenchman  who  insists  he  is  English  because  he  says  "damitall"  in  the 
smoking-room.     The  last  to  arrive  is  the  man  from  London,  Lord  Lit- 
terly,  v/ho  turns  out  to  be  Lady  Castle  j  or  dan' s  nephew  and  the  sole 
male  heir  to  the  Overcote  estate.    He  is  a  very  athletic  man,  the 
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kind  of  a  son  Lady  Castlejordan  v/ould  have  liked  to  have  had.  In 
fact,  her  resentment  toward  her  sister-in-law  for  having  such  an 
ideal  son  has  led  to  a  complete  estrangement  between  the  two  families 
These  young  men  meet  the  girls  in  the  park,  take  tea  with  them,  and 
then  since  Lady  Castlejordan  has  been  called  to  town  one  of  the  girls 
invites  her  suitor  to  the  house  for  dinner,  via  gutters,  roofs,  and 
a  rope  into  the  gymnasium.  The  other  men  discover  the  plot  and  go 
along,  and  they  are  all  caught  by  Lady  Castle jordan  upon  her  unexpect- 
ed return. 

This  is  Mr.  Pinero's  most  fanciful,  most  pleasing  play,  but 
it  cannot  be  called  a  literary  farce.     In  the  first  place  it  is  in 
setting  and  character  too  unreal;  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  at  any  place  but  there  is  little  in  it  that  is  at  all 
probable.     The  spirit  of  the  whole  play  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
world  to  make  it  seem  to  be  any  more  than  a  fairy  story.    Apart  from 
this  unreality  the  plot  is  a  very  good  farce  plot.    But  if  the  play 
sins  in  unreality,  it  also  sins  because  of  its  reality,  that  is,  that 
in  spite  of  this  fantastic  atmosphere  pervading  the  play,  Mr.  Pinero 
has  also  gone  deeper  into  human  feelings  than  in  his  other  farces. 
There  is  an  element  of  solidity  behind  the  laughter  in  the  characters 
that  has  not  been  seen  before,  a  revelation  of  deeper  feeling.  Lady 
Castle Jordan 's  great  disappointment  is  absurd,  especially  carried  to 
the  extreme  she  does  take  it;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  real  one,  one 
we  sympathize  with,  one  we  laugh  with  but  not  at.     It  is  in  charac- 
terization that  this  whimsical  seriousness  shows  itself.     The  charac- 
ters are  all  exceptionally  well  drawn.    Each  character  in  the  play, 
except  perhaps  the  Frenchman,  has  an  originality  as  well  as  individ- 
uality of  his  or  her  own.     The  girls  are  carefully  distinguished 
from  each  other — Tommy,  the  tom-boy,  Billy,  rather  sentimental,  and 


IToel,  a  true  woman.     It  Is  this  clever  characterization  with  its  whim 
sical  touch  of  the  fantastic,  its  delicate  humor,  and  utter  lack  of 
boisterousness  which  makes  the  play  the  delightful  farce  that  it  is. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Plnero  seven  farces, 
including  his  tv/o  earliest  ones,  which  are  unworthy  consideration  as 
modem  plays.     There  is  The  Wife  without  a  Smile,  a  mediocre,  slap- 
stick farce.     Then  there  are  the  Court  farces.  The  Magistrate,  The 
Schoolmistress,  Dandy  Dick,  and  The  Amazons,  the  first  three  of  which 
are  literary  farces,  and  the  last,  almost  literary.    All  are  very 
well  constructed  farces,  they  give  evidence  of  unusual  technical  a- 
bility.     In  each  is  a  fund  of  wit  and  humor  of  a  high  type — natural, 
rollicking  fun  which  never  "becomes  coarse  and  never  loses  its  origin- 
ality.   But  the  most  notable  thing  in  these  farces  is  the  character- 
drawing,  the  reality,  the  human-ness  of  the  people  oil  the  stage.  lilr. 
Pinero  developed  in  these  plays  the  modern  farce  of  character  to  its 
highest  point.     The  first  was  The  Magistrate,  good  farce  of  charac- 
ter but  with  the  interest  chiefly  in  the  situation.     Then  came  The 
Schoolmistress ,  with  emphasis  on  setting  and  dialogue.     Dandy  Dick 
is  the  most  perfect  literary  farce  of  all  because  all  three,  situa- 
tion, dialogue,  and  character — especially  the  last — are  each  develop- 
ed to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 

It  is  hard  to  say  definitely  how  this  development  came  about, 
Just  what  his  sources  and  influences  were.    Much  is  due,  of  course, 
to  his  unusually  fine  dramatic  sense — fev/  modern  playwrights  are 
his  equal  in  dramatic  technique.     This  came  from  his  early  study  of 
the  French  "well  made"  play  and  the  experience  drawn  from  his  career 
as  an  actor.    Much  is  due  also  to  his  own  originality  and  his  indi- 
vidual outlook  upon  the  life  of  his  time.    But  if  we  had  copies  of 
more  of  the  farces  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  we  would  probably  find  more 
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plays  of  the  type  of  Byron's  Our  Boys ,  which,  as  it  is,  is  the  one 
example  of  any  play  of  that  period  which  approaches  the  farce  of  char 
acter  as  Pinero  used  it. 

What  we  can  say  is  that  in  The  Magistrate,  The  Schoolmistress 
and  Dandy  Sick  we  have  three  literary  farces  of  character  which  have 
not  been  equalled.     There  have  been  a  few  imitations,  but  no  one  has 
yet  produced  a  pure  farce  of  character  of  the  calibre  of  Dandy  Dick* 
Mr.  Pinero 's  work  was  so  good  that  he  himself  turned  to  comedy  and 
melodrama,  more  pretentious  work  than  "mere"  farce,  and  the  best 
farce  writers  since  these  plays  appeared  (Wilde  and  Shaw)  turned  to 
a  different  type,  the  farce  of  intrigue,  although  we  find  in  the  work 
of  Shaw  combinations  of  both  forms  of  farce. 


t 
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IV 

THE  FARCES  OF  WILDE  AUD  SHAW 

The  next  farce  of  importance  after  Pinero's  farces  of  charac- 
ter iB  Oscar  Wilde's  Importance  of  Being  Earnest «    This  play  is  a 
farce  of  intrigue  very  close  to  the  style  of  the  Gilhertian  farces. 
Gilbert  got  his  fun  by  placing  conventional  people  in  absolutely  ab- 
surd situations  and  by  making  them  say  absurd  things  with  an  air  of 
perfect  sincerity.    Wilde's  characters  are  more  life-like,  but  other- 
wise his  general  method  is  the  same.     The  plot  is  a  very  extravagant 

one,  so  complicated  that  an  adequate  summary  would  be  almost  as  long 

on 

as  the  play  itself.    Coincidences  pile  updone  another  rapidly  but  in 
a  seemingly  logical  way.    Characterization  is  almost  neglected.  The 
characters  are  puppets  thrust  into  the  various  situations  by  the  dra- 
matist, but  in  contrast  to  Gilbert's  we  recognize  in  Wilde's  charac- 
ters real  people,  although  people  all  of  a  kind.     There  is  little 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  especially  in  speech.  In  the 
dialogue  lies  most  of  the  humor  of  the  play.     It  is  all  distinctly 
Wilde  himself  and  yet  most  of  it  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  situa- 
tion.   All  the  characters  speak  alike,  all  are  brilliant  and  wonder- 
fully clever,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dialogue  is  not  totally  un- 
real.   The  conversation  of  Jack  and  Algernon  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  play,  as  full  of  epigrams  and  brilliant  remarks  as  it  is,  is 
really  very  much  like  the  kind  of  conversation  in  which  two  such 
young  men  are  liable  to  indulge.     The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
like  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  are  merely  unnaturally  clever 
people  speaking  naturally;  the  conversation  is  the  real  conversation 
of  fashionable  people,  except  that  instead  of  trying  to  be  clever, 
these  people  are  perfectly  so.     It  is  not  the  occasional  brilliant 
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remark  that  is  noticeable,  but  the  continual  stream  of  them,  the  lack 
of  any  statement  that  isn't  clever.    Wilde  has  obtained  much  of  his 
humor,  then,  by  exaggerating  ordinary  dialogue,  by  idealizing  the 
cleverness  of  the  ordinary  clever  person. 

The  plot  action  bears  the  dialogue  an  able  support.  The  event 
are  all  amusing,  startling  in  their  cleverness;  given  the  characters 
they  are  real  enough  in  themselves,  but  like  the  dialogue  improbable 
because  of  the  unusual  number  and  the  steady  procession  of  coinciden- 
ces.    Two  short  quotations  will  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  play. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  first  scene;  Jack  Worthing  has  dropped 
in  to  see  his  friend  Algernon  Moncrieff . 


Jack.  Hallo!  Why  all  these  cups?  V/hy  cucumber  sandwiches?  Why 
such  reckless  extravagance  in  one  so  young?  V/ho  is  coming 
to  tea? 

Algernon.  Oh.'    Merely  Aunt  Augusta  and  Gwendolen. 
Jack.    How  perfectly  delightful] 

Algernon.  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well;  but  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Augusta 
won't  quite  approve  of  your  being  here. 

Jack.    May  I  ask  why? 

Algernon.  My  dear  fellow,  the  way  you  flirt  with  Gwendolen  is  per- 
fectly disgraceful.     It  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  way  Gwendolen 
flirts  with  you. 

Jack.     I  am  in  love  with  Gwendolen.     I  have  come  up  to  town  expressly 
to  propose  to  her. 

Algernon.  I  thought  you  had  come  up  for  pleasure?. ... I  call  that 
business. 

Jack.    How  utterly  unroraantic  you  are  I 

Algernon.  I  really  don't  see  anything  romantic  in  proposing.     It  is 
very  romantic  to  be  in  love.    But  there  is  nothing  romantic 
about  a  definite  proposal.    Why,  one  may  be  accepted.  One 
usually  is,  I  believe.     Then  the  excitement  is  all  over.  The 
very  essence  of  romance  is  uncertainty.     If  ever  I  get  mar- 
ried, I'll  certainly  try  to  forget  the  fact. 


Jack.      I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  dear  Algy.     The  Divorce  Court 

was  specially  Invented  for  people  whose  memories  are  so  cur- 
iously constituted. 

Algernon*  Ch.'  there  is  no  use  speculating  on  that  subject.  Divorces 
are  made  in  Heaven  Please  don't  touch  the  cucumber  sand- 
wiches.    They  are  ordered  specially  for  Aunt  Augusta.  (He 
takes  one  and  eats  it.) 

Jack.      Well,  you  have  been  eating  them  all  the  time. 

Algernon.  That  is  quite  different.     She  is  my  aunt. 

The  following  dialogue  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act. 
Gwendolen  and  Cecily  have  ;)ust  discovered  that  the  Ernest  Worthing 
to  whom  each  was  engaged  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  that  name 
does  not  exist.    They  have  retired  in  disgust  and  are  now  at  a  win- 
dow watching  the  men  in  the  garden. 

Gwendolen.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  follow  us  at  once  into  the 

house,  as  anyone  else  would  have  done,  seems  to  me  to  show 
that  they  have  some  sense  of  shame  left. 

Cecily.     They  have  been  eating  muffins.     That  looks  like  repentance. 

Gwendolen. (After  a  pause.)     They  don't  seem  to  notice  us  at  all. 
Couldn't  you  cough? 

Cecily.    But  I  haven't  a  cough. 

Gwendolen.  They're  looking  at  us.    What  effrontery I 

Cecily.    They're  approaching.    That's  very  forward  of  them. 

Gwendolen.  Let  us  preserve  a  dignified  silence. 

Cecily.    Certainly.     It's  the  only  thing  to  do. 

(Enter  Jack  followed  by  Algernon.    They  whistle  some 
dreadful  popular  air  from  a  British  Opera.) 

Gwendolen.  This  dignified  silence  seems  to  produce  an  unpleasant 
effect. 

Cecily.    A  most  distasteful  one. 

Gwendolen.  But  we  will  not  be  the  first  to  speak. 

Cecily.     Certainly  not. 


Gwendolen.  Mr.  Worthing,  I  have  something  very  particular  to  ask  you. 
Much  depends  upon  your  reply. 

Cecily.     Gwendolen,  your  common  sense  is  Invaluable.    Mr.  Moncrieff, 
kindly  answer  me  the  following  question.    Why  did  you  pre- 
tend to  be  my  guardian's  brother? 

Algernon.  In  order  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  you. 

Cecily.   (To  Gwendolen)  That  certainly  seems  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, does  it  not? 

Gwendolen.  Yes,  dear,  if  you  can  believe  him. 

Cecily.     I  don't.    But  that  does  not  affect  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
his  answer. 

Gwendolen.  That's  true.     In  matters  of  grave  importance,  style,  not 
sincerity  is  the  vital  thing.    Mr.  Worthing,  what  explana- 
tion can  you  offer  me  for  pretending  to  have  a  brother? 
7/as  it  in  order  that  you  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  up  to  town  to  see  me  as  often  as  possible? 

Jack.        Can  you  doubt  it.  Miss  Fairfax? 

Gwendolen.  I  have  the  gravest  doubts  upon  the  subject.    But  I  intend 
to  crush  them.     This  is  not  the  moment  for  German  scepti- 
cism.    fTo  Cecily.)     Their  explanations  appear  to  be  quite 
satisfactory,  especially  Mr.  Worthing's.    That  seems  to  me 
to  have  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it. 


Wilde's,  then,  is  an  intellectual  farce,  mental  farce  instead 
of  physical.     Its  dramatic  action,  its  farcical  exaggeration  and  im- 
probability, its  incongruity,  all  come  not  so  much  from  setting  or 
situation  as  from  the  clever  bandj'-ing  back  and  forth,  the  sudden 
shifting  and  turning  of  the  dialogue.    The  Importance  of  Being  Ear- 
nest is  a  literary  farce;  it  is  excellently  constructed,  it  arouses 
laughter  by  the  incongruity  of  possible  people  doing  and  saying, 
chiefly  saying,  such  improbable  things  v/ith  an  air  of  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  emphasizes  this  incongruity. 


One  rarely  speaks  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  without 
getting  into  an  argument  about  the  man  himself.    He  has  so  success- 


fully  mixed  himself  up  with  everything  he  has  written  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  from  dragging  the  enigmatical  G.  B.  S.  into  the 


discussion.    Hence  there  is  always  confusion  as  to  the  purpose,  the 
explanation,  and  the  classification  of  his  plays.    However,  when  Mr. 
Shaw  is  removed,  when  even  his  valuable  prefaces  are  torn  away,  and 
the  plays  taken  at  face  value,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  several 
farces  of  high  rank  among  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  Arms  and  the  Man.  It  is  a  farce  of 
character  in  v/hich  the  incongruity  lies  chiefly  in  the  laughable  con- 
trast between  a  real  soldier  and  the  conventional  idealized  type. 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  are  at  war.    A  fleeing  soldier  of  the  Servian 
army  forces  his  way  into  the  bed-room  of  a  young  Bulgarian  girl.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Bulgarian  aristocrat.  Major  Petkoff^  and  is  also 
engaged  to  a  dashing,  handsome  young  Bulgarian,  Major  Sergius  Sara- 

noff.     They  are  both  with  the  army  in  fact,  news  has  come  that  it 

was  Sergius  v/ho  led  a  valiant  charge  which  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
and  put  the  Servians  to  flight.    Bluntschli,  the  fleeing  soldier,  is 
a  Swiss  who  makes  fighting  a  business,  but  who  is  Just  now  worn-out 
with  three  days  of  continuous  battle,  sleepy,  hungry,  but  above  all 
desperate.    He  represents  Just  the  opposite  to  all  of  Haina's  ideals 
(pictured  largely  in  Sergius)  of  a  true  warrior.    Raina  becomes  in- 
terested in  him,  saves  him  from  capture,  and  aids  him  to  escape  the 
next  morning.    During  their  conversation  in  the  room  he  breaks  down 
all  Raina 's  ideas  of  the  glories  of  war-fare,  shows  her  the  grimness 
of  real  war  compared  to  glories  usually  sung  about  it,  and  illus- 
trates it  all  by  explaining  the  utter  folly  of  the  magnificent  charge 
that  Sergius  had  led  that  afternoon,  which  only  by  a  happy  chance  had 
resulted  in  a  victory  instead  of  complete  annihilation  of  the  Bulgar- 
ians.    The  second  act  opens  a  few  weeks  later  with  the  return  of 
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IJaJor  Petkoff  and  Sergius  after  the  war  is  oyer.    Raina's  ideal  of 
a  soldier  is  somewhat  shaken,  hut  she  still  believes  in  her  hero. 
SergiuB,  in  the  meantime,  gets  involved  with  the  attractive  maid, 
Louka.    Bluntschli  comes  back  to  return  the  coat  in  which  he  had  been 
disguised  when  he  left  before.    His  practical  ability  is  immediately 
set  to  work  to  assist  Major  Petkoff  and  Sergius  to  wind  up  some  army 
affairs,  relative  to  disbanding  the  army.    Louka  arouses  Sergius' 
jealousy  by  telling  him  of  the  Swiss'  earlier  visit  and  the  interest 
Raina  had  taken  in  him.    He  immediately  challenges  Bluntschli  in  a 
scene  which  contrasts  delightfully  the  rash,  impetuous,  reckless, 
tin-soldier  bravery  of  the  one  -and  the  caution  and  self-possession 
but  readiness  to  fight  in  the  other.    But  the  entrance  of  Raina  di- 
verts this  scene  into  one-  in  which  Sergius  shows  his  true  littleness 
of  character  and  later  tricks  himself  into  an  open  avov/al  of  his  re- 
gard for  Louka,  which  he  is  too  proud  to  retract.    Bluntschli  imme- 
diately asks  for  the  hand  of  Raina,  who  by  this  time  has  discovered 
that  he  is  her  real  hero. 

The  plot  is  simple  and  direct,  not  stuffed  with  incident  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  farces.    Here,  even  more  than  in  The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest ,  the  action  is  intellectual  rather  than  physi- 
cal.    The  development  is  one  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  charac- 
ters rather  than  by  situations  in  which  the  characters  are  placed. 
The  only  thing  which  preserves  the  farcical  nature  of  the  play  is 
the  spirit  in  v/hich  these  changes  take  place. 

The  dialogue  is  well  done,  natural  and  in  character,  rather 
brilliant  at  times  but  always  clearly  subordinate  to  the  characteri- 
zation.    It  is  in  this  that  the  farcical  shows  itself.  The  charac- 
ters are  exceptionally  well  drawn.    Each  is  at  the  same  time  typical 
and  individual,  each  is  real,  recognizable,  and  yet  has  a  certain 


trait  exaggerated  to  farcical  dimensions.     Sergiue,  represents 
typical  hero,  the  enhodiment  of  the  popular  conception  of  a  noble 
warrior,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  individuality, . a  personality  of 
his  own,  which  ie,  in  the  main,  a  farcical  one.    Bluntschli's  char- 
acter, of  course,  is  not  so  original  now  as  when  the  play  was  first 
produced  because  the  common  conception  of  the. business  of  war  has 
undergone  radical  changes.    But  even  from  the  first  he  was  real — too 
real  with  hie  prosaic  naturalness,  his  business-like  carriage  in  what 
was  then  a  very  unbusiness-like  occupation,  and  this  it  is  which 
arouses  the  sense  of  the  incongruous.    He  goes  j'ust  as  far  one  direc- 
tion as  Sergius  does  the  other,  and  the  careful  contrast  of  the  two 
increases  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  each.    Louka  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal figure,  a  contrast  to  the  conventional  servant,  and  Major  and 
Mrs.  Petkoff  remind  us  of  some  of  Pinero's  characters,  with  their 
complacent  sense  of  superiority  of  position  contrasted  to  their  real 
incompetence  and  inferiority.    Raina  is  a  lilcable  character  but  the 
farcical  elements  in  her  are  the  traits  of  a  London  society  girl, 
which  in  this  unsophisticated  Bulgarian  maiden  seem  to  be  exaggerated 
almost  too  much.     The  play  is  a  literary  farce  in  its  excellence  of 
construction,  its  natural,  clever,  dialogue,  and  its  finely  drawn 
characters,  humorous  in  their  individually  exaggerated  traits  as  well 
as  in  the  contrast  of  one  to  another. 

A  far  better  literary  farce  is  You  Never  Can  Tell.     This  play 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  farces  ever  written;  by  some  it  is  called 
the  best  in  the  tongue.     It  is  certainly  Mr.  Shaw's  best.     The  plot 
is  as  follows:    Mrs.  Clandon,  with  her  three  children,  has  just  re- 
turned to  England  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years.     She  had  left 
her  home  and  her  husband  at  that  time  because  he  had  tried  rather 
stem  disciplinary  measures  on  their  eldest  daughter,  Gloria,  who  was 
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then  about  three  years  old.    Mrs.  Clandon  is  an  advanced  suffragette 
and  has  written  voluraes  on  the  place  and  duties  of  Woman.  Gloria  has 
been  carefully  trained  as  a  disciple.     The  other  two  children,  Phil 
end  Dolly,  are  a  pair  of  very  vivacious,  unconventional,  irrepresslhlc 
twins,  although  Phil  feels  deeply  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
sole  male  representative  of  the  family.    Beyond  admitting  that  they 
have  one  somewhere  Mrs,  Clandon  has  always  refused  to  tell  her  child- 
ren anything  about  their  father  and  they  have  speculated  a  great  deal 
about  the  mysterious  personage.    He,  Fergus  Crampton  by  name,  a 
crusty  old  man  who  has  been  nursing  his  sense  of  the  wrong  done  him 
by  his  wife  all  these  years  and  consequently  feels  very  bitter  toward 
her,  is  invited,  along  with  a  young  dentist,  to  luncheon  by  the  inno- 
cent tv/lns,  and  there  the  discovery  Is  made  that  he  is  their  father. 
Els  feeling  of  resentment  is  embittered  by  the  evidences  of  the  chil- 
dren's 'liberal'  education  and  their  seemingly  unfilial  treatment  of 
him  at  the  first  meeting  (although,  of  course,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  else  they  could  treat  him  after  the  bad  impression  of  him  they 
had  received  from  their  mother,  and  from  his  own  personal  appearance 
and  surliness).     In  the  meantime  Valentine,  the  dentist,  falls  in 
love  with  Gloria,  the  carefully  trained  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Independent  Woman,  to  whom  all  such  notions  as  sentiment  are 
signs  of  weakness.    Valentine  cleverly  undermines  the  careful  train- 
ing of  Mrs.  Clandon  by  using  Gloria's  own  arguments  to  hurt  her  femi- 
nine pride  until  she  finally  breaks  away  from  her  former  ideals  and 
(because  she  is  a  Shavian  creation)  turns  pursuer  instead  of  the  one 
pursued.    At  the  luncheon  open  hostilities  between  Mr.  Crampton  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  smoothly  averted,  to  a  large  extent,  by  a 
most  valuable  and  efficient  waiter,  who  later  on  with  the  help  of  his 
lawyer  son  reunites  them. 
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You  gever  Can  Tell  ie  a  combination  of  the  farce  of  intrigue 
and  of  character.     The  plot  is  excellently  constructed,  full  of  pos- 
sible but  improbable  coincidences  which  are  constantly  diverting.'  Mr. 
Shaw  has  shown  here  great  genius  for  theatric  effect.    But  it  is  in 
characterization  that  he  excells.    Everyone  of  the  characters  is 
drawn  with  definite,  clear-cut  lines,  every  one  is  an  individual  del- 
icately contrasted  to  the  others.    William,  the  waiter,  with  his  un- 
failing tact,  his  constant  urbanity,  his  complete  self-possession 
and  appreciation  of  his  position,  and  withal  his  uncanny  sense  of 
the  proper  suggestion  for  each  contingency,  is  perfect  almost  im- 
possibly perfect.    He  is  very  original,  always  amusing,  and  very  reaL 
His  son,  the  booming  lawyer,  with  his  calm  Imowledge  of  mankind  is 
an  admirable  figure.    Mr.  Crampton,  crusty,  independent,  surly,  but 
with  a  yearning  for  the  good  will  of  his  children  which  conflicts 
with  his  carefully  nursed  hurt  pride,  is  a  character  who  arouses  an 
almost  too  sympathetic  interest  for  farce  but  is  saved  by  the  situa- 
tion and  the  contrast  to  the  others.    Mrs.  Clandon  is  very  possible, 
but  her  daughter  Gloria  Is  not  so  much  so.     She  is  only  a  puppet, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  author  speaking  the  "moral"  of  the  play,  and 
hence  the  least  natural  character  of  them  all.    The  twins,  although 
Improbable  in  their  consistent  frivolity,  are  Important  abettors  to 
the  rollicking  fun  of  the  play.    Mr.  Shaw  has  here  a  set  of  people 
improbable  and  yet  very  possible,  at  all  times  interesting  and  amus- 
ing, but  unconsciously,  unaffectedly  so.     The  dialogue  is  a  fusillade 
of  wit  but  at  all  times  strictly  in  character.     There  is  nothing  of 
the  impression  left  by  Wilde's  kind  of  witty  dialogue,  for  Mr.  Shaw 
has  the  ability  to  make  it  appear  to  be  derived  always  from  charac- 
ter and  situation. 

The  play  is  constantly  humorous  with  a  fun  that  is  best  de- 
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scribed  as  en  admlra'ble  combination  of  Pinero's  Magistrate  and 
Wilde's  Importance  of  Being  Earnest ■     It  arises  always  from  the  com- 
bination of  character,  situation,  and  dialogue,  never  from  one  of 
these  alone.     It  is  difficult  to  choose  a  short  passage  that  is  an 
adequate  sample  on  account  of  Mr.  Shaw's  habit  of  interpolating  long 
explanations  and  descriptions,  but  these  excerpts  from  the  scene  at 
the  table,  in  the  second  act,  will  serve. 

The  family  has  just  got  settled  at  the  table  and  the  soup  is  being 
served. 

Waiter  (to  Crampton) .  Thick  or  clear,  sir? 


Crampton  fto  Mrs.  Clandon) .  Does  nobody  ask  a  blessing  in  this 
household? 

Phil  (interposing  smartly).  Let  us  first  settle  what  we  are  about 
to  receive.  William.' 

Waiter.    Yes,  sir.   (He  glides . swifQ.y  around  the  table  to  Phil's  left 
elbow.     On  the  way  he  whispers  to  the  young  waiter)  Thick. 

Phil .        Two  small  Lagers  for  the  children  as  usual,  William;  and 

one  large  for  this  gentleman  (indicating  Valentine).  Large 
Apollinaris  for  Mr.  McCoraas  (the  family  solicitor). 

Waiter.     Yes,  sir. 


Lolly.      Have  a  six  of  Irish  in  it.  Pinch' 


Mc Comas  (scandalized).    No — no,  thank  you. 


Phil.        Number  413  for  my  mother  and  Miss  Gloria  as  before;  and — 
(turning  enquiringly  to  Crampton)  ? 

Crampton  (scowling  and  about  to  reply  offensively).  I  


Waiter  (a4;riklng  in  mellifluously) .  All  right,  sir.    We  know  what 
Mr.  Crampton  likes  here,  sir.     (He  goes  out.) 

Phil  (looking  gravely  at  his  father).    You  frequent  bars.  Bad 
habit.'     (Fish  is  served.) 

Crampton.  You  have  learnt  your  lesson  from  your  mother,  I  see. 


Mrs.  Clandon.  Phil:  you  will  please  remember  that  your  jokes  are  apt 
to  irritate  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  us,  and  that 
your  father  is  our  guest  to-day. 


Crampton  (bitterly).  Yes,  a  guest  at  the  head  of  my  own  tahle. 

Dolly  (sympathetically).  Yes:  It's  emlDarrassing,  isn't  it?  It's 
Just  as  had  for  us,  you  know. 

Phil.  Sh.'  Dolly;  we  are  both  wanting  in  tact.  (To  Crampton)  We 
mean  well,  Mr.  Crampton;  "but  we  are  not  strong  yet  in  the 
filial  line. 

(The  drinks  are  served.)  Then: 

McComas  (with  an  obviously  forced  attempt  at  cheerful  domesticity) . 
We  are  getting  on  very  nicely  after  all. 

Dolly  (critically).  After  all.'    After  all  what,  Finch? 

Crampton  (sarcastically).    He  means  that  you  are  getting  on  very 

nicely  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  your  father.     Do  I  take 
your  point  rightly,  Mr.  McComas? 

McComas  (disconcerted).  Ho,  no.     I  only  said  "after  all"  to  round 
off  the  sentence.     I--er--er — er  

Waiter  (tactfully).     Turbot,  sir? 

McComas  (intensely  grateful  for  the  interruption).    Thank  you, 
waiter:  thank  you. 

Waiter. (sotto  voce).  Don't  mention  it,  sir.     (He  returns  to  the 
service  table. ) 

(After  some  time,  in  which  It  has  been  learnt  that  the  waiter's  son 
is  a  lawyer  with  an  enviable  collegiate  record;  they  are  talking 
about  it  while  William  has  gone  after  some  ginger-beer.) 

Dolly.      Perhaps  he'll  give  us  an  introduction  to  his  son  and  get 
us  into  London  society. 

Crampton  (growling  contemptuously) .  London  societyl    London  society.' 
You're  not  fit  for  any  society,  child. 

Dolly  (losing  her  temper).    Now  look  here,  Mr.  Crampton.     If  you 
think  

Waiter  (softly,  at  her  elbow).  Stone  ginger,  miss. 

Dolly  (taken  aback,  recovers  her  good  humor  after  a  long  breath  and 
says  sweetly).  Thank  you,  dear  William.  You  were  just  in 
t  ime .     ( She  dr inks . ) 

McComas  (making  a  fresh  start  to  lead  the  conversation  into  dis- 
passionate regions) .     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
subject.  Miss  Clandon,  what  is  the  established  religion  in 
Madeira? 

Gloria.     I  suppose  the  Portuguese  religion.     I  never  enquired. 
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Dolly.      The  servants  come  In  Lent  and  kneel  down  before  you  and 

confess  all  the  things  they've  done;  and  you  have  to  pre- 
tend to  forgive  them.    Do  they  do  that  In  England,  William? 

Walter*    Not  usually,  miss.     They  may  In  some  parts:  but  It  has  not 
come  under  my  notice.  Miss.     (Catching  Mrs.  Clandon's  eye 
as  the  young  waiter  offers  her  the  salad  howl.)    You  like 
It  without  the  dressing,  ma'am:  yes,  ma'am,  I  have  some  for 
you.     (To  his  young  colleague,  motioning  him  to  serve 
Gloria.)     This  side,  Jo.     (He  takes  special  portion  of  salad 
from  the  service  table  and  puts  it  beside  Mrs.  Clandon's 
plate.     In  so  doing  he  observes  that  Dolly  is  making  a  wry 
face.)     Only  a  bit  of  watercress,  miss,  got  in  by  mistake. 
(He  takes  her  salad  away.)     Thank  you,  miss.     (To  the  young 
waiter,  admonishing  him  to  serve  Dolly  afresh.)  Jo.  (resum- 
ing.)   Mostly  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  miss, 

Dolly.      Members  of  the  Church  of  Englandl    What's  the  subscription? 

Crampton  (rising  violently  amid  general  consternation).    You  see  how 
my  children  have  been  brought  up,  McComas.     You  see  it;  you 
hear  it.     I  call  all  of  you  to  witness  (He  becomes  inartic- 
ulate, and  is  about  to  strike  his  fist  recklessly  on  the 
table  when  the  waiter  considerately  takes  away  his  plate.) 

Mrs.  Clandon  (firmly).  Sit  down,  Fergus.     There  is  no  occasion  at  all 
for  this  outburst.    You  must  remember  that  Dolly  is  Just 
like  a  foreigner  here.     Pray  sit  down. 

Crampton.   (subsiding  unwillingly).     I  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  sit 
here  and  countenance  all  this.     I  doubt  it. 

Waiter.     Cheese,  sir;  or  would  you  like  a  cold  sweet? 

Crampton  (taken  aback).  What?    OhI — cheese,  cheese. 


Androcles  and  the  Lion  is  a  much  more  difficult  play  to 
treat,  for  it  will  not  bear  classification,  or  rather,  it  at  the  same 
time  complies  to  all  classifications  and  yet  conforms  to  none.  Mr. 
Shaw's  didactic  purpose  is  in  this  case  Inseparably  connected  with 
the  play.    He  is  laughing  at  the  modern  conventional  views  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  has  here  turned  himself  loose  and  given 
free  reign  to  his  imagination,    llo  play  is  more  Shavian  than  this 
one.    He  makes  his  appeal,  as  usual,  by  showing  the  ludicrous  sides 
of  his  subject  under  a  mask  of  seriousness.     Androcles  is  Incongruity 
personified,  and  hence  the  very  essence  of  farce.     The  author  has 


taken  the  old  tale  of  Androcles  and  his  lion  for  the  basis  of  his 
plot,  and  it  is  the  lion  that  provides  almost  all  the  action  of  the 
play.    But,  paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  this  action  occurs  only  in 
the  prologue  and  the  latter  part  of  the  last  act.     The  rest  of  the 
play  is  dialogue,  or  if  you  will,  a  very  clever,  entertaining,  ani- 
mated lecture.    \^'hat  plot  there  is  is  as  follows:    Androcles  is  a 
puny  Greek  tailor  who  has  become  a  Christian.    He  and  his  v/ife  are 
therefore  driven  from  home.     On  their  way  through  a  jungle  they  meet 
a  lion  who  has  a  thorn  in  his  paw.    Androcles,  an  ardent  lover  of 
all  animals,  removes  the  thorn  and  gains  the  friendship  of  the  lion. 
This  Is  the  prologue.     In  the  first  act  Androcles  has  been  captured 
by  the  Romans  and  is  brought  to  Home  with  a  band  of  other  Christian 
captives,  among  whom  are  Perrovius,  a  burly  giant  who  maintains  a 
Christian  meekness  with  difficulty;  Lavinia,  an  attractive,  sensible 
girl;  and  Splntho,  a  debauchee  who  expects  to  get  to  Heaven  by  being 
a  martyr,  knowing  that  is  his  only  chance.     In  the  second  or  last 
act  this  band  of  Christian  prisoners  is  in  a  passage  way  in  the  Col- 
iseum, each  awaiting  his  turn, along  with  a  number  of  gladiators, to 
provide  Caesar  and  the  Roman  citizens  their  entertainment.  Splntho 
loses  his  courage  and  runs  away,  and  the  keeper  of  the  lions  rushes 
in  shortly  to  say  that  Splntho  had  run  right  into  a  hungry  lion's 
path  and  been  eaten.     At  length  the  band,  except  for  Lavinia  and 
Androcles  who  are  saved  to  be  fed  to  the  lions,  are  sent  into  the 
arena  to  fight  a  band  of  gladiators.    Ferrovlus  kills  the  lot  and 
Caesar  in  his  delight  at  seeing  such  a  display  of  strength  frees  all 
of  the  Christians  except  for  one  who  must  be  fed  to  the  lions.  An- 
drocles is  chosen  and  goes  to  his  doom,  but  the  lion  for  whom  he  is 
intended  turns  out  to  be  his  old  friend  of  the  jungle.     They  embrace 
and  waltz  out  of  the  arena.    A  moment  later  they  waltz  back  into  the 
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crowd  of  attendants  around  Caesar.     This  final  scene  Is  one  of  real 

activity  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  play  and  makes  a  fitting  close. 
It  also  Indicates  the  tone  of  the  whole  play.     The  crowd  scatters  at 
sight  of  the  lion,  who  charges  at  Caesar.    He  hides  hehind  Androcles. 
Androcles.  Don't  "be  afraid  of  him. 


The  Bmperor.  I  am  n  o  t  afraid  of  him.     (The  lion  crouches,  growling. 
The  "Emperor  clutches  Androcles.)    Keep  between  us. 

Androcles.  Never  he  afraid  of  animals,  your  Worship:     That's  the 

great  secret.    He'll  he  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  when  he  knows 
that  you  are  his  frienfi.     Stand  quite  still;  and  smile; 
and  let  him  smell  you  all  over  Just  to  reassure  him;  for, 
you  see,  he's  afraid  of  you;  and  he  must  examine  you 
thoroughly  before  he  gives  you  his  confidence.     (To  the 
lion)     Come  now.  Tommy;  and  speak  nicely  to  the  Emperor, 
the  great  good  Emperor  who  has  the  pov/er  to  have  all  our 
heads  cut    off  if  we  don't  behave  very,  very  respect- 
fully to  him. 

The  lion  utters  a  fearful  roar.     The  Emperor  dashes  madly  up  the 
steps,  across  the  lending,  and  down  again  on  the  other  side,  the 
lion  in  hot  pursuit.    Androcles  rushes  after  the  lion;  overtakes 
him  as  he  is  descending;  and  throws  himself  on  his  back,  trying  to 
use  his  toes  as  a  brake.    Before  he  can  stop  him  the  lion  gets  hold 
of  the  trailing  end  of  the  ^Snperor's  robe, 

Androcles.  Oh  bad  wicked  Tommy,  to  chase  the  Emperor  like  thati  Let 
go  the  Emr)eror'B  robe  at  once,  sir;  where 's  your  manners? 
(The  lion  growls  and  worries  the  robe.)  Don't  pull  it 
away  from  him,  your  worship.    He's  only  playing.    Wow  I 
shall  be  really  angry  with  you,  Tommy,  if  you  don't  let 
go.     (The  lion  grov/ls  again)  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
sir;  he  thinks  you  and  I  are  not  friends. 

The  Emperor,   (trying  to  undo  the  clasp  of  his  brooch)  Friends.'  You 

infernal  scoundrel  (the  lion  growls)  don't  let  him  go. 

Curse  this  brooch.'     I  can't  get  it  loose. 

Androcles.  We  mustn't  let  him  lash  himself  into  a  rage.    You  must 
shew  him  that  you  are  my  particular  friend — if  you  will 
have  the  condescension.     (He  seizes  the  Emperor's  hands 
and  shakes  them  cordially.)     Look,  Tommy;  the  nice  Emper- 
or is  the  dearest  friend  Andy  Wandy  has  in  the  whole 
world;  he  loves  him  like  a  brother. 

The  Emperor.  You  little  brute,  you  damned  filthy  little  dog  of  a 
Greek  tailor:     I'll  have  you  burnt  alive  for  daring  to 
touch  the  divine  person  of  the  Emperor.     (The  lion  growls) 


Androcles.  Oh  don't  talk  like  that,  sir.    He  understands  every  word 
you  say:  all  animals  do:  they  take  it  from  the  tone  of 
your  voice.     (The  lion  growls  and  lashes  his  tall.)  I 
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think  he*s  going  to  spring  at  your  worship.     If  you 
wouldn't  mind  saying  something  affectionate.  (The  lion 
roars. ) 

The  Emperor .   (shaking  Androcles'  hands  frantically)  My  dearest  Mr. 

Androcles,  my  sweetest  friend,  my  long  lost  brother,  come 
to  my  arms.     (He  embraces  Androcles).    Oh,  what  an  abom- 
inable smell  of  garlic' 

The  lion  lets  go  the  robe  and  rolls  over  on  his  back,  clasping  his 
forepaws  over  one  another  coquettlshly  above  his  nose. 

Androcles.    There!  You  see,  your  worship,  a  child  might  play  with  him 
now.  Seel     (He  tickles  the  lion's  belly.,  The  lion  wrig- 
gles ecstatically) .  Come  and  pet  him. 

The  Emperor.  I  must  conquer  these  unkingly  terrors.    Mind  you  don't 
go  away  from  him,  though.     (He  pats  the  lion's  chest). 

Androcles.    Oh,  sir,  how  few  men  would  have  the  courage  to  do  that.' 

The  Emperor.  Yes,  it  takes  a  bit  of  nerve.    Let  us  have  the  Court 
in  and  frighten  them.     Is  he  safe,  do  you  think? 

Androcles.     Quite  safe  now,  sir. 

The  Emperor. (majestically)  What  ho,  there;    All  who  are  within  hear- 
ing, return  without  fear.  ..Caesar  has  tamed  the  lion. 


As  Said  above  the  play  is  Incongruity  Itself.     The  plot  has 
an  historical  basis  treated  in  a  way  opposite  to  the  customary  rever- 
ential manner.     It  shifts  suddenly  from  no  action  to  a  riot  of  ac- 
tion.-   The  prologue  savors  of  slapstick  in  the  way  Androcles  and  his 
wife  tumble  over  each  other,  in  Megaera's  railing  tongue,  and  the 
waltzing  of  the  lion.     Then  in  contrast  the  first  act  is  one  of  in- 
tellectual action  entirely.     The  Interest  is  in  the  author's  satiri- 
cal picture  of  the  Roman  government  and  his  startling  comments  on 
conventional  Christianity,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  charac- 
ters.'   The  second  acti  starts  out  the  same  way  but  gradually  works  up 
through  the  dramatic  narration  of  Ferrovlus'  feat  to  the  boisterous 
climax  of  the  re-appearance  of  Androcles  and  his  lion. 

This  incongruity  is  carried  out  in  the  characters,  too.  Andro- 
cles, a  traditional  hero  and  a  tamer  of  lions  is  pictured  as  being  a 
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puny  little  Greek  tailor.    He  is  a  physical  coward  tut  has  as  stead- 
fast  a  heart  as  any  of  the  Christians.    Perrovius,  impregnable  physi- 
cally, absolutely  without  fear,  has  great  difficulty  in  retaining  a 
Christian  meekness.    His  sudden  flashes  of  temper  as  suddenly  checked 
by  his  conscience  and  his  abject  contrition  after  each  flash  are  al- 
ways laughable,    lavinia,  presumably  a  Christian  maiden  of  the  first 
century  talks  with  the  rational  intellectuality  of  a  modern  educated 
woman.     Caesar  is  a  typical  English  sporting  lord  with  the  traits  of 
an  Oriental  sultan.    The  centurion  is  an  ordinary  English  sergeant. 

Thus  Shaw  shocks  us  with  his  mixture  of  the  romanticism  of 
the  historical  and  the  reality  of  the  present  both  in  plot  and  char- 
acterization.    In  addition  he  brings  a  lion  on  the  stage  and  gets 
burlesque  fun  out  of  it.     The  dialogue  is  still  more  puzzling.  Each 
statement  is  in  accord  with  the  carefully  drawn  character  who  speaks 
it,  and  yet  it  is  all  Shaw.    We  feel  that  the  characters  are  independ- 
ent individuals  one  minute  and  the  next  we  know  they  are  but  the 
author's  puppets  laughing  both  directly  and  indirectly  at  the  audienc< , 
because  they  know  it  is  shocked  at  the  way  the  veil  is  torn  from 
these  heretofore  undisturbed  notions. 

Press  Cuttings  is  a  one  act  farce  satirizing  in  a  very  bitter 
fashion  the  subjects  of  suffrage  and  the  British  war  department.  The 
names  of  the  tv/o  chief  characters,  Kitchener  and  Balsquith,  show  how 
very  personal  it  is.     In  plot  and  characterization  and  to  some  extent 
in  dialogue  this  play  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  but  the  satire  is  too 
savage  in  tone  to  admit  its  being  called  a  very  good  farce.  At  least, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  literary  farce. 

Great  Catherine  is  a  much  better  one  act  farce.  Captain 
Edstaston.  an  English  officer,  desires  to  meet  Catherine,  Empress  of 

Russia,  and  so  he  presents  himself  to  her  drunken,  brutish  prime  min- 


Ister,  Prince  Patolmkln.    He  In  drunken  enjoyment  carries  the  Cap- 
tain "bodily  into  the  empress's  "bed- room  and  dumps  him  on  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  although  her  royal  highness  is  still  in  it.     Catherine,  a 
cross  between  a  German  bourgeois  wife  and  a  wilful  child,  takes  a 
liking  to  his  indomnitable  English  courage  in.  contrast  to  her  slav- 
ish, flattering  attendants.    But  he  is  in  love  with  an  English  girl 
and  is  unresponsive  to  the  Empress'  advancements.     She  sends  her 
guard  after  him  when  he  fails  to  return  to  the  court,  and  they  lay 
him  bound  at  her  feet  in  what  is  known  as  her  torture  chamber.  She 
amuses  herself  by  tickling  her  captive  with  the  point  of  her  shoe 
while  he  howls  for  mercy.     Clare,  his  fiancee,  finally  breaks  through 
the  guard  and  rushes  to  rescue  her  darling,  but  when  she  sees  the 
form  of  torture  she  hesitates.     Seeing  that  he  loves  the  English 
girl  Catherine  releases  him  at  last,  and  at  the  request  of  the  whole 
court  on  its  knees  Clare,  who  has  just  declared  that  'all  is  over', 
pardons  the  Captain. 

The  play  is  in  four  scenes,  or  incidents,  each  almost  com- 
plete in  itself.    Extravagant  is  almost  too  mild  a  term  to  use  in 
describing  this  plot,  yet  its  action  is  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility.    The  use  of  the  historical  character,  however,  makes  it  ridi- 
culously impossible.     It  is  well  constructed  and  the  characterization 
is  indicated  lightly  but  definitely.     In  dialogue  it  approaches  the 
excellence  of  You  Uever  Can  Tell.     The  play  is  broadly  farcical  but 
literary  because  of  its  finish. 

Almost  all  of  Shaw's  plays,  like  Pinero's,  have  an  element 
of  farce  in  them,  but  these  that  have  been  treated  here  are  all  that 
can  be  called  literary  farces.     There  are  others,  like  Pygmalion  , 
which  rise  to  comedy,  or  at  least  to  farcical  comedy,  but  there  are 
no  more  that  are  pure  farces. 
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Plnero  brought  the  farce  of  character  to  its  highest  point 
in  Dandy  Dick  and  Wilde  turned  his  gifted  hand  to  the  perfection  of 
the  farce  of  intrigue.     Shaw  too's  "both  of  them,  combined  them,  and 
used  the  combination  to  present  his  sermons  to  the  world.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  he  emphasized  most.     The  plot  is  usually  the  most 
evident,  the  most  noticeable  part  of  his  plays,  but  in  the  characters 
is  a  farcical  incongruity  which  assists  greatly  in  producing  the 
final  effect.     Shaw's  dialogue,  although  it  is  roughver,  more  direct, 
and  hits  harder,  can  be  as  sparkling  as  7/ilde's.    His  technique  and 
sense  of  theatrical  sitruation  is  as  good  as  Pinero's  and  he  is  even 
more  careful  in  working  out  the  little  details.    His  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  of  what  will  arouse  an  immediate  laugh  and  of  what  will 
soak  in  and  cause  'mental'  laughter,  is  better  thar.  either  of  the 
other  two.     So  Shaw,  taking  the  farce  of  character  which  Pinero  de- 
veloped and  the  farce  of  intrigue  which  Wilde  improved,  combined  the 
two  and  with  the  combination  produced  a  farce  which  is  more  ludi- 
crously funny  than  the  one  and  more  sparkllngly  witty  than  the  other. 
He  has  brought  literary  farce  to  its  highest  point  and  in  You  Haver 
Can  Tell  has  given  us  the  best  literary  farce  we  have  in  modern  Eng- 
lish drama. 


i 


OTHERS 

There  are  other  modern  playwrights  who  have  written  farces, 
has 

but  none^as  yet  come  up  to  the  standard  set  "by  Wilde,  Pinero  and 
Shaw.     These  men  have  written  all  the  really  literary  farces  we  have 
in  the  'regular'  modem  English  drama.     Those  plays  that  "best  de- 
serve consideration  as  approaching  literary  farce  are  found  in  the 
work  of  Jones,  Davies,  and  Hankin.     One  of  the  best  of  these  plays 
is  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  Manouvres  of  Jane  (1898).     Jane  is  a  wilful 
young  lady  who  has  "been  placed  under  the  chaperonage  of  an  old  lady^ 
who  was  once  a  school  teacher^  while  her  father  is  away  on  an  extended 
business  trip.     They  live  on  the  quiet  country  estate  of  her  chaper- 
one's  sister.  Lady  Bapchild.     These  two  ladies  try  to  arrange  a  match 
betv/een  the  rich  heiress,  Jane,  and  Lady  Bapchild 's  son.    He,  a 
quiet,  studious  little  man,  engrossed  in  the  development  of  his  es- 
tate, makes  little  response.    He  rather  stands  in  awe  of  the  viva- 
cious Jane.     She  is  in  love  with  the  steward  of  the  estate.  Finally, 
on  the  eve  of  her  father's  return,  Jane  plans  to  elope  with  her 
George,  and  at  the  same  time  the  family  makes  a  last  attempt  to  force 
Lord  Bapchild  to  propose  to  Jane.     One  plan  is  frustrated  by  the 
other  and  in  the  excitement  Lord  Bapchild  is  tricked  into  a  proposal 
to  Jane's  companion,  Constantia  Gage,  by  that  enterprising  lady. 

In  setting  and  tone  the  play  reminds  one  of  Pinero.  It  deals 
with  his  kind  of  an  upper  class  family,  and  the  general  outlines  of 
Jane  and  Lord  Bapchild  are  his.     In  the  latter  we  see  a  resemblance, 
although  a  faint  one,  to  people  like  Mr.  Posket  and  Dean  Jedd.  Lord 
Bapchild  is  a  quiet,  serious  yoxing  man,  interested  only  in  his  farms. 
He  considers  marriage  only  because  his  mother  and  aunt  keep  nagging 
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hlm  about  it.    He  gets  into  his  troubles  because  he  is  led  into  doing 
things  he  doesn't  want  to  do,  just  as  the  Magistrate  did.     But  Jones' 
character  lacks  the  definite  individuality  of  Plnero's.    Lord  Bap- 
child  is  almost  colorless,  he  lacks  the  robustness, of  character  of 
Mr.  Posket. 

The  plot  is  one  of  many  improbable  amusing  incidents  and 
laughable  situations  but  there  are  one  or  two  bare  spots  where  the 
action  seems  forced.     The  dialogue  is  uniformly  good,  but  characteri- 
zation is  weak.    None  of  the  characters  stand  out  above  the  conven- 
tional type  except  Jane,  Lord  Bapchild,  and  his  cousin,  a  troublesome, 
eavesdropping  child  who  keeps  all  in  suspense  by  threatening  to  tell 
what  she  knows.     Of  these  Jane  is  by  far  the  best,  but  in  her  there 
creeps  in  at  times  a  melodramatic  tinge  that  is  a  little  too  real  for 
good  farce. 

H.  H.  Davies'  Lady  Epping ' s  Lawsuit  fl908)  seems  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  Pinero.     It  is  very  much  like  The  Times «     It  has  a  very 
good  farcical  plot,  but  the  play  is  too  intensely  a  satirical  picture 
of  society  life;  its  satire  is  even  more  bitter  than  that  of  The 
Times.    Davies  goes  too  far  and  exaggerates  beyond  the  limits  of  far- 
cical poseibility,  as  for  instance,  in  incidents  like  that  of  the  mag- 
azine interviewer  and  her  photographer,  and  in  the  trial  scene.  As 
Mr.  Eaton  says,  "though  it  (farce)  demands  that  we  make  liberal  allow- 
ances, that  we  let  our  minds  relax,  that  we  grant  a  premise  of  unreal- 
ity, at  the  same  time,  good  farce  keeps  one  foot  on  Mother  Earth,  and 
keeps  a  touch  of  sanity  in  its  nonsense".'''    In  the  second  of  these 
scenes  Lady  Epping ' s  Lawsuit  gets  clear  off  the  earth  and  in  the  othei 
it  loses  that  necessary  touch  of  sanity.    The  dialogue  lacks  Pinero 's 


1 — W,  P.  Eaton — "Return  of  Farce",  American  Magazine,  December,  1910. 
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finish  and  smoothnesF  but  on  the  whole  Is  very  good.     The  characters  J 

except  for  Lady  Epping,  are  all  very  humorous  hut  too  much  types  and 
too  little  individuals. 

B.  H.  Clark  in  his  British  and  American  Dramatists  of  To-day, 
calls  St.  John  Hanlcin's  play,  The  Charity  that  Began  at  Hone,  (1906) 
a  congener  of  Wilde's  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.    This  seems  scarce- 
ly possible.     It  has  very  witty  and  sparkling  dialogue,  some  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  are  very  funny,  but  the  play  is  really  serious 
in  purpose,  and  especially  serious  at  the  end.     There  are  several  mo- 
ments of  genuine  pathos.     It  has  not  the  spirit,  much  less  the  inten- 
tion, of  Wilde's  play.     It  seems  to  be  more  an  imitation  of  Shaw's 
tjrpe  of  satirical  play,  but  with  a  closer  approach  to  human-ness  than 
Shaw  is  capable  of.     It  has  the  spirit  of  Shaw  without  his  brilliance 
and  without  his  genius.    Hankln's  one-act  plays.  The  Burglar  Who 
Failed  and  The  Constant  Lover,  lack  the  depth  of  feeling  of  The  Char- 
ity That  Began  at  Home,  and  are  therefore  much  better  farces.  They 
are  well  written,  have  bright,  sparkling  dialogue,  but  are  kept  from 
consideration  as  literary  farces  by  a  too  evident  harsh  satirical 
note,  which  unlike  Shaw,  Hankin  is  never  able  to  clothe  in  enough 
real  fun  to  hide  the  bitter  sting. 

The  farces  of  Captain  Robert  Marshall  lack  the  satirical  pur- 
pose seen  in  Davies  and  Hankin,  but  his  plays  scarcely  rise  above 
mediocrity.     They  can  best  be  described  as  being  modern  improvements 
on  the  typical  farce  of  the  '70s.    His  Excellency,  the  Governor  will 
serve  as  an  example.    His  Excellency  is  the  governor  of  a  small 
British  Island  in  the  South  Seas.    A  cabinet  minister,  with  his  sis- 
ter and  his  daughter,  arrives  on  a  tour  of  inspection.     On  the  same 
boat  comes  a  comic  opera  singer,  a  former  friend  of  the  governor's, 
who  is  on  a  concert  tour.     All  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  govern- 
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or's  headquarters,  the  singer  assuming  a  French  title  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  guests.     The  Minister  immediately  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  the  governor,  his  aide,  and  his  secretary  succumh  to  the 
beauty  of  the  minister's  daughter.    Love  making  is  interrupted  by  the 
report  of  a  native  uprising  which  eventually  proves  to  be  false.  In 
the  meantime  the  minister  and  the  aide  are  successful  in  their  re- 
spective suits,  and  the  governor  suddenly  becomes  aware  of  the  charms 
of  the  minister's  sister. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  original  in  this  plot.  It  has 
the  typical  characteristics  of  the  earlier  farces  without  their  gross 
impossibilities.     The  dialogue  is  commonplace  and  the  characteriza- 
tion is  almost  negligible.     The  characters  are  the  usual  puppets  of 
a  farce  of  intrigue.     The  play  was  a  very  successful  one  when  it 
first  appeared,  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  now  is  that  it  is 
a  rather  well  written  mediocre  farce.     It  is  a  type  of  farce  which 
has  always  been  more  or  less  popular.     It  lives  to-day  in  some  of  the 
cheaper  theaters,  indeed,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  "popular"  farce 
that  is  always  present.    But  these  never  last,  few  of  them  are  ever 
even  printed.     They  serve  their  season  in  the  larger  cities,  go  on 
the  road  for  a  while,  and  are  then  discarded  and  forgotten. 

These  plays,  then,  of  Jones,  Davies,  Hankin,  and  Marshall  are 
all  we  have  of  "legitimate"  drama  which  approaches  the  literary  farce 
of  Plnero,  v;ilde,  and  Shaw.     But  there  are  two  styles  of  one  act 
plays  which  must  be  considered.     These  are  the  "parlor"  farces  and 
the  farces  of  the  Irish  school. 

"Parlor"  farces  is  the  name  given  to  those  little  one-act 
sketches  written  primarily  to  be  read  but  which  have  in  them  enough 
of  dramatic  technique  to  make  them  presentable  upon  a  stage.  They  are 
ordinarily  too  light  and  inconsequential  for  professional  production. 


"but  they  are  frequently  played  "by  amateurs.     Indeed,  it  is  to  ama- 
teurs that  they  are  usually  addressed,  settings  and  other  stage  ap- 
pliances are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  hence  they  get  the  name  of 
parlor  farces.     They  are  not,  therefore,  really  legitimate  drama. 
Their  appeal  is  primarily  to  a  reading  public,  they  are  essentially 
narrative  in  spirit  and  the  dramatic  manner  is  more  a  device  for  vari 
ety  than  an  end  in  itself.     Thus  they  stand  mid-way  between  the  drama 
and  the  short  story.    However,  in  the  work  of  two  men  in  particular 
these  parlor  farces  deserve  consideration  as  literary  farce.  These 
are  W.  D.  Eowells  and  Arnold  Bennett.     Of  the  letter's  three  'polite' 
farces  A  Question  of  Sex  is  representative.    George  Gower  has  just 
been  presented  with  an  heir.    His  uncle,  a  rich  old  bachelor,  in  one 
of  his  moments  of  extravagant  generosity  had  some  time  before  pro- 
mised a  gift  of    10000  if  the  child  should  be  a  boy.     It  is,  of  cours 
a  girl.     George  is  naturally  disappointed  but  decides  to  claim  that 
it  is  a  boy  and  collect  the  money  before  his  uncle  discovers  the  de- 
ception.   But  his  well  meaning  sister-in-law  unintentionally  fore- 
warns the  uncle  so  that  George's  attempt  falls  flat.    He  is  at  length 
forgiven,  whereupon  the  proud  father  insists  that  the  uncle  come  up 
and  meet  the  young  lady.     The  old  bachelor  tries  to  back  out  of  this 
ordeal,  and  George  seeing  his  chance  gives  him  the  choice  of  writing 
the  check  or  going  along.     The  old  gentleman  writes  the  check  and  es- 
capes. 

We  have  here  a  good  plot,  compact  and  well  developed,  full  of 
amusing  passages  of  dialogue  and  laughable  situations.     The  charac- 
ters are  well  indicated,  although  of  course  there  is  no  chance  for 
individual  development.     The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  dialogue, 
which  is  bright,  full  of  banter,  exaggerated  at  times  for  comic  ef- 
fect, but  on  the  whole  much  like  ordinary  conversation.     It  has,  how- 


ever,  a  strong  narrative  element,  for  it  lacks  dramatic  conciseness 
and  action.    We  feel  that  the  speeches  are  more  those  of  characters 
in  a  story  than  a  play.    Were  it  not  for  this— or  rather  with  this 
reservation— A  Question  of  Sex,  and  also  A  Good  V/oman,  and  The  Step- 
mother could  all  be  called  literary  farces. 

W.  D.  Howells  is  more  of  an  artist  in  writing  parlor  farces 
than  is  Bennett.    He  has  written  a  great  many,  of  which  the  volume 
containing  The  Garroters,  The  Mouse  Trap,  Five  O'clock  Tea,  and  A 
Likely  Story  gives  us  his  best.     The  Mouse  Trap  deals  with  a  woman's 
fear  of  mice,  ending  with  a  roomful  of  hysterical  women  standing  on 
chairs  and  tables  waiting  to  see  the  mouse  run  out  of  the  room,  while 
a  lone  man  tries  to  explain  to  them  that  the  mouse  was  an  imaginary 
one  in  the  first  place.     The  plots  are  all  on  such  conventional,  if 
not  trite,  subjects  and  the  characters  are  very  conventional  people 
of  the  successful- in- bueinesB  type.     The  charm  lies  in  the  dialogue 
with  its  genial  banter,  its  clever  surprises,  and  its  light  but  ob- 
vious satire.     The  fun  comes  from  treating  in  this  way  the  accepted 
vices  of  such  people,  the  amused  tolerance  of  their  wives'  interests 
by  very  matter-of-fact  business  men,  and  their  impractical,  gossip- 
ing, match-making  v/ives.    Mr.  Howell's  farces  have  the  same  fault  of 
narrative  outlook  rather  than  a  dramatic,  and  he  tries  to  record  too 
minutely  ordinary  small  talk,  but  there  is  a  freshness  and  spontan- 
eity in  his  work  not  so  evident  in  Bennett's.     In  the  latter  there 
are  occasional  obvious  signs  of  a  striving  for  effect  which  is  seen 
a  great' deal  less  in  Howell's  work. 

The  last  group  is  that  of  the  Irish  farces.     Irish  drama  as 
a  whole  gains  its  place  chiefly  because  of  its  poetic  dialogue.  There 
is  a  haunting  beauty  about  it  which  blots  out  any  dramatic  shortcom- 
ings.    This  is  particularly  true  of  Lady  Gregory's  work,  whose  farces 
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are  the  best  representatives  of  the  group.    However,  her  Hyacinth 
Halvey  and  Spreading  the  News  are  really  worthy  the  title  of  literary 
farce.    Her  others,  like  Coats  and  The  Bogey  Men, are  too  thin  in 
structure  to  be  called  good  drama;  the  beauty  of  their  dialogue  is 
all  that  makes  them  presentable. 

Hyacinth  Halvey  is  one  of  her  best.    Hyacinth  is  the  newly 
appointed  Sub-Sanitary  Inspector    of  the  village  of  Cloon.  His  rela- 
tives at  home  have  been  so  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him  that  they  collect 
ed  great  quantities  of  recommendations  for  him.     These  make  a  great 
impression  on  the  people  of  Cloon,  and  this  is  strengthened  by  his 
modest,  unassuming  appearance.    He  becomes  immediately  to  their  eyes 
a  model  young  man,  is  given  a  room  across  from  the  priest's  house 
(which  is  also  very  close  to  the  barracks),  and  he  is  urged  to  take 
the  place  of  a  lecturer  on  moral  character  who  failed  to  show  up.  All 
of  this  disturbs  Hyacinth  very  much  and  he  tries  to  show  the  villager 
that  he  is  not  such  a  model  by  stealing  a  sheep  from  the  butcher's 
shop.    But  as  chance  would  have  it  that  sheep  was  a  diseased  one  for 
which  the  Sergeant  at  the  barracks  had  been  ordered  to  search.  Hya- 
cinth's stealing  it  saved  the  butcher  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
this  act  of  supposed  kindness  makes  him  a  hero.    Hyacinth  then  be- 
comes reckless  and  robs  the  church,  but  Pardy,  the  telegraph  boy,  is 
accused  of  this  and  when  Hyacinth  confesses  his  own  guilt  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  is  trying  to  shield  the  boy  and  the  Sergeant  refuses  to 
arrest  him.     Instead  he  is  borne  in  triumph  to  the  meetinghouse  to 
lecture  on  moral  character. 

The  dialogue  is  the  most  important  part  of  one  act  farces, 
and  it  is  so  here,  made  even  more  important  by  its  Irish  idiom.  It 
is  hright,  clever,  without  undue  exaggeration,  never  wordy  and  always 
in  character.    But  Hyacinth  Halvey  excells  because  in  addition  to 
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this  exceptional  dialogue.  Lady  Gregory  has  made  by  it  some  unusually 
good  characterization,  and  also  "because  there  is  rather  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  plot,  light,  laughable,  and  interesting  in  itself. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  she  has  not  kept  up  this  standard  in  her  other 
plays.     Spreading  the  Hews  is  a  very  delightful  farce  of  a  lighter 
vein.     Jack  Smith  has  been  talking  to  Bartley  Fallon  at  the  Fair  and 
goes  off  leaving  a  pitchfork  behind.    Bartley  discovers  it  and  goes 
in  search  of  him  to  return  it.     In  the  meantime  some  one  asks  for 
Bartley  and  is  told  that  he  has  gone  after  Jack  Smith  with  a  pitch- 
fork in  his  hand.    From  this  the  story  spreads  until  it  is  said  that 
Bartley  has  killed  Jack.    Upon  their  re-appearance  both  are  arrested 
by  an  over-suspicious  magistrate.    This  farce  is  a  very  amusing  one 
through-out,  with  a  carefully  developed  plot,  but  it  lacks  the  char- 
acterization of  the  other  one  and  also  suffers  by  seemingly  being 
suddenly  chopped  of f  at  the  end. 

Both  of  these  plays  may  be  called  one  act  literary  farces, 
but  Lady  Gregory's  other  farces  are  very  mediocre.     The  Bogey  Men  is 
tjrpical*    Two  chimney  sweeps  are  waiting  at  an  appointed  place  to 
meet  their  unknoirTn  cousins,  who  are  expected  to  be  great  men,  but 
they  discover  that  they  themselves  are  the  cousins  and  that  the  great 
men  are  myths.     It  is  a  very  pleasing  little  sketch  but  devoid  of 
plot  and  padded  with  a  lot  of  useless  dialogue.     The  outcome  is  ex- 
posed in  the  first  few  lines,  so  that  there  remains  little  to  hold 
the  attention  except,  of  course,  the  never- failing  pleasure  of  Irish 
dialogue.     Coats  is  even  a  poorer  constructed  sketch  than  this. 

Lord  Dunsany's  Lost  Silk  Hat  deserves  mention,  also,  although 
it  is  not  essentially  an  Irish  play.    It  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  character  sketches.    A  young  Londoner  has  had  a  tiff  with  hie  fi- 
ancee and  leaves  never  to  return  again,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
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moment  he  rushes  out  without  his  hat,  leaving  him  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  going  through  the  streets  of  London  bare-headed,  or  of  swal- 
lowing his  pride  and  returning.    He  accosts  several  passers-hy  and 
tries  to  get  them  to  go  after  it  for  him,  hut  each  is  suspicious  and 
refuses.    Finally  a  very  romantic  poet  comes  along  who  glories  in 
the  situation  and  goes  into  ecstasies  over  the  threat  of  the  gentle- 
man  to  go  to  fight  the  Bosnians  and  the  romantic  prospect  of  the 
lover  dying  for  his  unrequited  love.     The  poet  refuses  to  do  anything 
to  assist  in  the  defeat  of  this  prospect,  so  the  gentleman  finally 
goes  after  the  hat  himself.    A  piano  is  heard  playing  and  shortly 
after  a  violin  Joins  in,  leaving  the  romantic  poet  disconsolately 
prophesying  a  hum- drum,  unromantic  life  for  the  pair. 

It  is  a  very  cleverly  conceived  play,  without  action  perhaps, 
hut  full  of  character  and  with  natural,  amusing  dialogue.     The  situa- 
tion is  in  itself  ludicrous,  but  is  made  more  so  by  the  romantic 
poet's  morbid  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  the  death  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  "golden  sande  of  Africa'*. 

These,  then,  the  parlor  farces  and  the  work  of  such  people 
as  Lady  Gregory  and  Lord  Dunsany,  constitute  the  one  act  plays  that 
deserve  consideration  as  literary  farce.     They  are  few  in  number  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  one  act  play  has  yet  to  gain  its  true 
place  in  English  drama.     Of  the  regular  drama  it  is  surprising  that 
there  are  so  few  farces  that  can  be  called  literary,  or  that  even  ap- 
proach literary  farce.    Mr.  Pinero,  under  what  particular  influence 
we  cannot  definitely  say  until  we  Imow  more  of  specific  mid-century 
plays,  developed  to  its  height  the  pure  farce  of  character,  a  farce 
In  which  some  easily  recognizable  person  unwittingly  got  himself  into 
ludicrous  predicaments,  from  which  he  finally  escaped  with  only  a 
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loss  to  his  dignity.     It  is  strange  that  such  a  promising  field  of 
farce  has  not  been  more  popular  with  other  dramatists.    As  it  is  the  [ 
only  approach  to  it  is  in  Jones'  Manouvres  of  Jane  and  Davies*  Lady 
Epping ' s  Lawsuit .    Neither  is  a  pure  farce  of  character  but  they  re- 
semble Pinero's  style  rather  closely.    Wilde's  farce  is  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  perfection  of  the  Gilbertian  style  of  farce  of  intrigue, 

and  Shaw's  farces  well,  they  are  Shaw's.     There  is  evidence  in  them 

of  both  Pinero's  farce  of  character  and  the  Gilbertian  farce.  In  gen- 
eral the  farce  of  intrigue  is  dominant  and  the  interest  in  character 
at  least  seemingly  subordinate,  although  usually  it  is  through  the 
characterization  that  Shaw  accomplishes  his  purpose.    You  Never  Can 
Tell  is  the  best  example  of  the  union  of  the  two  kinds.     This  is  the 
best  literary  farce  in  modern  English  drama.    Pinero's  farce  of  char- 
acter and  Wilde's  single  instance  of  the  best  sort  of  farce  of  in- 
trigue are  here  combined  In  due  proportion  to  give  us  a  farce  that  ex- 
cells  in  dramatic  technique,  in  brilliant,  amusing  dialogue  and 
laughter- provoking  situations. 

The  reason  why  there  have  been  so  few  literary  farces  is  a 
rather  obvious  one.     In  the  first  place,  farce  Is  the  lowest,  the 
least  Important  of  the  four  general  kinds  of  drama.     It  is  looked 
down  upon  by  dramatists  and  critics  with  an  attitude  of  contempt, 
some  still  consider  it  unworthy  serious  consideration  as  drama.  There 
fore,  although  a  young  dramatist  may  write  farces  during  his  period 
of  apprenticeship,  as  soon  as  he  gains  recognition  or  shows  signs  of 
ability  he  aspires  to  write  plays  of  a  more  presuming  type.  Even 
Plnero,  after  acquiring  his  reputation  and  even  while  his  farces  were 
the  most  popular  plays  offered  by  the  theaters,  turned  to  a  more  ser- 
ious, more  pretentious  kind  of  drama.    Wilde's  farce  was  started  as 
a  bit  of  foolery.    Thus,  as  soon  as  a  dramatist  has  shown  ability  to 
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write  literary  farce  he  has  turned  away  to  melodrama  or  comedy,  and 
those  that  make  a  business  of  writing  farces,  like  Captain  Itershall, 
have  not  been  conspicuous  for  their  originality  or  dramatic  ability. 

There  is  also  the  influence  of  the  custom  of  printing  plays. 
This  arose  about  1890  under  the  directing  agency  of  Plnero  and  Jones, 
but  it  has  not  yet  become  a  general  custom.     Some  of  the  greatest 
modern  dramatists  do  not  publish  their  plays,  and  few  men  that  are 
not  Important  ever  publish  their  work.    Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  writers  of  farce.     There  have  probably  been  some  good  farces,  per- 
haps literary  farces,  which  have  never  been  published  and  we  there- 
fore have  no  way  of  judging  them  now. 

It  is  not  so  remarkable,  then,  after  all,  that  the  modern 
literary  farces  are  so  few.    We  have  but  three  modern  dramatists  that 
have  written  true  literary  farces.     In  the  case  of  Plnero  and  Wilde 
their  farces  v/ere  subordinate  to  other  kinds  of  drama  and  made  no 
lasting  Impression  as  a  genre  on  other  dramatists.     In  the  case  of 
Shaw,  farce  was  his  most  congenial  tool  with  which  to  express  to  the 
world  his  views.    But  on  account  of  his  technical  ability  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  incongruous  his  plays  rank  as  unusually  good  farces 
in  themselves,  without  regard  to  or  in  spite  of  the  didactic  purpose 
that  Inspired  their  writing. 

Modern  farce  has  developed  from  the  very  poor  drama  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  first  into  the  literary  farce  of  character  of  Plnero, 
then  the  improvement,  if  not  the  perfection,  of  the  farce  of  Gilbert 
and  Wilde,  and  lastly  to  the  perfection  of  farce  itself  in  the  combi- 
nation of  Wilde  and  Plnero  seen  in  Shaw's  You  Never  Can  Tell.  Farce 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  popular  kind  of  drama,  but  as 
long  as  the  other  kinds  are  considered  of  so  much  more  importance, 
dramatists  of  ability  will  leave  it  to  less  able  writers,  and  liter- 


ary  farce,  therefore  will  continue  to  be  scarce. 
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A  Letter  of  Introduction 

A  Likely  Story 

Five  O'clock  Tea 

The  Elevator 

The  Garroters 

The  Mouse  Trap 

The  Unexpected  Guests 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur 

The  Manouvres  of  Jane 
The  Rogue's  Comedy 

Marshall,  Captain  Robert 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing 

A  Wife  Without  a  Smile 
Dandy  Dick 
In  Chancery 

Preserving  Mr.  Panmure 
The  Amazons 
The  Big  Drum 


fPinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing) 

The  Cahinet  Minister 

The  Hohhy-Horee 

The  Magistrate 

The  "Mind- the- Paint"  Girl 

The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly 

The  Rocket 

The  Schoolmistress 

The  Squire 

The  Times 

The  V/ealrer  Sex 

Trelawney  of  the  'Welle' 

Robertson,  T.  W. 

A  Breach  of  Promise 

Caste 

M.  P. 

Ours 

A  Row  in  the  House 
Society 

Shaw,  George  Bernard 

Androcles  and  the  Lion 
Arms  and  the  Man 
Candida 

Fanny's  First  Play 

Getting  Married 

Great  Catherine 

Man  and  Superman 

Overruled 

Press  Cuttings 

Pygmalion 

The  Man  of  Destiny 

You  never  Can  Tell 

Taylor,  Tom 

A  Fool 's  Revenge 
Still  Waters  Run  Deep 
The  Overland  Route 

Wilde.  Oscar 

Lady  Windermere ' s  Fan 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 


